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THE BROTHERS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 

Oh ' brother, we have met again ! what tedious years have past, 

Since we strayed upon the breezy hills in careless boyhood last ; 

We parted, each elate with hope : wide seas between us rolled ; 

I sought in sultry eastern climes to gather heaps of gold, 

And you consumed the midnight oil in themes abstruse and deep, 

Striving to climb the topmost height of learning’s thorny steep. 

We roam once more, dear brother, in our native glades and bowers, 

And surely hopes were never crowned so brilliantly as ours. 





I come enriched with countless wealth from India’s spicy shore, 

And in brilliant pomps and luxuries diffuse my lavish store, 

While you the homage and the praise of learned men command, 

And claim anoble rank amid the wise ones of the land: 

Yet, brother, are we happy when we sit beside the hearth? 

Do we breath the tones of joyfulness, or smile the smiles of mirth 1 
0, no; your brow bespeaks a heart too ready to repine, 

And well I know the feeling is reflected back in mine. 


Dear brother, to our loved pursuits our constant thoughts we gave, 
And never seemed the tenderness of faithful friends to crave ; 
You gathered classic treasures, and J sought for Mammon’s spoil, 
Uncheered by woman’s gentle eye, by woman's kindly smile. 

We gained our wish—but barren is the scene that round us lies : 
We boast not friendship’s cordial joys, or love’s endearing ties ; 
We never thought of others in the summer that has gone, 

And we stand, in life’s dull wintry eve, unloved, unblest, alone. 


Oh! if a parent's bliss were ours, how happy might we be, 
Surrounded by the dear ones we had fondled on our knee! 

With fatherly delight I might deck some blushing girl 

In the brightly flashing diamond, or the softly gleaming pearl ; 
While you through learning’s labyrinth might lead your ardent son 
To grasp still higher honours than his gifted sire had won : 

Our wives might smile beside us in their tenderness and truth, 
And welcome in their offspring a second brighter youth. 


Oh! brother, we have toiled in vain—we have not met success 

In life’s great aim—we have not reached the goal of happiness ; 

Yet our cold and selfish vanities stil! bind us to the sod, 

Nor dare we put the world aside, and give ourse!ves to God ; 

The gentle charities of earth—the ties of wedded love— 

These smooth the path of man below, and guide his way above ; 

But we never sought them, brother, and our vaunted wealth and fame 
Pad in a opleadid lonely hearth—a proud and empty name. 





HARVEST HOME. 

Sweet bards have sung, the village greybeards told 
Of England's Harvest Home, in days of yore, 

Its feasting and its pranks,—how young and old 
Master and servant—the ingathering o’er— 
Gave one glad night to mirth. Ihalf deplore 

That to such custom hearts have long grown cold. 
But times have changed; and if such mirth no more 

Must harvest folk or harvest moon behold, 

’Tis not, perchance, that less to swains is given 
Meet recompense for stern Autumnal toil :— 

'Tis not, perchance, that less ascend to heaven 
Thanks for the product of the fruitful soil ; 

Oh, all such blessings still should joy impart, 

And make a Harvest Home in every gratefu' heart. 

———— 


GIBBON. 
‘rom the last Quarterly Review —[ Concluded from the last Albion.] 

With respect to the other charge, of bribery, it certainly would be too much 
to expect of the poor man not to be alive to his own necessities heretofore or 
now. But all that could be done to prove that the church was aware of tiie 
danger in this quarter was done. The church could but adopt one cf two alter- 
natives; either abate her charities, or see that they were not abused. She 
chose the latter; and we discover Clemens Alexandrinus expressly speaking of 
it as matter for inquiry, whether any converts had been made by the hope of 
sharing in the gifts the Church dispensed, and reprobating such a motive ; 
and we imagine that it was by information thus imparted to him in their can- 
dour by the Fathers themselves, that G:bbon was put upon thinking of the re- 
proach. 

The respectable rank, however, of the early Christians—at least of great 
numbers amongst them—established, another imputation, that of their gross ig- 
norance, and by consequence incapacity to weigh the evidence for the religion 
they embraced, naturally falls to the ground But we will not be content with 
this defence. Let the Fathers, whose wrilings we possess, speak for them- 
selves, and at the same time for the character of those whose works have un- 
fortunately perished. We perceive that many of them, so far from being guilty 
of a blind acceptance of the Gospel, did not approach it tillthey had roved 
through the various schools of philosophy; professed themselves dissatisfied 
withthe contradictions and morals of them all; and, findinga truth which ap- 


proved itself to their understandings in the Scriptures, and a virtue which ap- | 


proved nself to their hearts, cleaved unto them as the word of God and the rule 
of life. Such were Justin, Tatian, Theophilus. Nothing could be less preci- 
pitate than theif conversion. 
soning of which neither Gibbon nor any other man would have need to be 
ashamed. 


the argument of natural religion is bandled in those early times with great suc- 
cess. An argument, we may add, which the Fathers very often touch, though 


seldom so deliberately pursue as in the two tracis we have named ; and to one} 


hint of this nature throws, out by Origen we are indebted for the immortal Ana- 


logy of Bishop Butler; a propensity to this peculiar mode of ratiocination being 


in itself, we admit, no mean proof of the sober and rational character of the 
convictions of the Fathers ; 4nd that which indicates reasoning powers of a 
much higher order than are discoverable in a capacity for starting mere sceptical 
Objections. Whilst in the article of extensive reading, not to speak of others, 


we know of no one, ancient or modern, whose range seems to have been more | 


unlimited than Clemens, ‘‘a genius born to grapple with whole libraries ;"’ and to 
whose diligence, indeed, the classical scholar js indebted for numberless frag- 
ments of Greek authors, which but for bim would have been lost. No doubt, 
it is possible to muster a catalogue of names of eminent heathens “ whose lan 
guage or whose silence equally discover their conte mpt for the growing sect :"’ 
but it is difficult for men to appreciate that which they refuse to examine ; it is 
the hardship of which the Apologies complain beyond every other, that the Chris- 
tans were condemned by those who were entirely and wilfully ignorant of all 
about them : inquiry into their characters and opir 
for which they plead most earnestly. And, accordingly, the charges preferred 
4gainst them (to some of which we have already had occasion to allude) are just 
such as might be expected from parties who took no trouble to master the case ; 


We see divers of them exhibiting powers of rea- | 


And we would instance Tertullian’s treatise ‘‘ On the Testimony of | 
the Soul,” and Athenagoras’s ‘On the Resurrection,” as two essays in which | 


i008 Is the thing of all others 


charges of atheism, of promiscuous concubinage, and of devouring human flesh, 
which have just analogy enough to the several facts they misrepresent to bespeak 
them to be blind and blundering caricatures of the abhorrence the Christians 
had for image-worship, of the love they bare to the brethren, and of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper in which they partook. 

Pursuing the same line of disparagement, though masking it by many manceu- 


with which the early Christians courted martyrdom ; their base quality and mean 
attainments (the points he had already laboured) preparing his readers, as he 
would naturally think, for an explosion of fanaticism. Some, it is certain, cid 
rush upon their deaths unadvisedly ; and out of the many that perished it was 
easy to select a case or two of this kind for exposure. Gibbon chooses that of 
Ignatius, in this instance finding it convenient to refer to the Epistles of the 
Bishop of Antioch as genuine, which, however, he calls in question elsewhere, 


to serve. We do not quarrel with his use of them here, believing them as we 


moreover, which some facts in literature that have transpired since the days of 
Bishop Pearson (to one of which allusion is made in Dr. Routh’'s Preface to the 
Relique Sacre) have only tended to confirm 
ther instance of similar extravagance ; that of the soldier who exposed himself 
and his brethren to the most imminent danger by refusing to wear a laurel 


subject of a panegyric ; where we again discover him as little scrupulous about 
his authority as before; for, in order to fasten the charge of rashness on the 
orthodox church, in Tertullian’s approval thus expressed, he adds, ‘it is evi- 
dent, notwithstanding the wishes of M. de Tillemont, that Tertullian composed 
his treatise De Corona long before he was engaged in his error of the Montan- 
ists,”’ whereas his allusion to the ‘* New Prophecy ” in the first chapter, as the 
Bishop of Lincoln observes, affords a complete refutation of the assertion. 


herself appears to have watched it with uneasiness. 
part by Eusebius, which the church of Smyrna writes to the churches of Pon- 


this, an account is given of the sufferings of Polycarp and other martyrs of that 
place, when occasion is taken of blaming the presumption of those who volun- 
teered the martyr’s part. Clemens would have his perfect Christian prepared 
indeed to drink the cup, if circumstances required it; but he would have him 
not forget the Lord’s injunetion, that they who are persecuted in one city are to 
flee to another ; and he considers that to ran wilfully upon death is to bring 
guilt upon your own head. A man is not perfect, he says in another place, be- 


upon a spear's point, but the perfect man will do as reason directs him, deliver 
himself up freely when he has a clear call from God, and, without being fool- 
hardy, will at the proper time know how to play the man. The testimony of 
Tertullian is at one period of his life to the same effect; and as the works in 
which his change of sentiment on this subject is discovered bear marks of the 
Montanist, it is only fair to suppose that his former opinion (which is in the 
Apology) was of a date prior to his aberration. He puts the Christian on the 
same footing as the soldier; the one will die for God’s glory, if taken before 
the magistrate; the other will die for his own, if summoned to the battle ; but 
neither of them have any pleasure in the hazard they are abouttorun. His 
language, as we have said, did not always continue the same; yet a passage in 
his treatise ‘‘ concerning idolatry (which was written probably in his second 
character) may be supposed to imply, that, though he for his part then consider- 
ed it the duty of a Christian to avow himself at whatever cost, the general 
voice was against hin. Why, indeed, should the leaders of the church have 
been at the pains to compose so many Apologies, if there was such a rage for 
martyrdom, or such a disposition among the Christians to encourage it, as some 
suppose? Forthe very foremost object thuse Apologies had was to relieve the 
Christians from persecution by challenging the attention of the chief magistrates 
j to the inj stice of the proceedings taken against them, and to pray that they 
} might be put upon a level with other culprits 
| 
' 
| 





But asa noble army of martyrs would stand in the way of more than one of 
Gibbon's devices—for it might suggest that the early Christians, so far from be- 
ing a comparatively small body of contemptible enthusiasts whom the world 
could well afford to pity and neglect, were from their numbers and character the 
cause of much jJeslousy both to the colossal power of Rome and to society at 
large—Gibbon next employs his perverse ingenuity in reducing the catalogue of 
the martyrs, and (lest heathen humanity might take damage, and Christian for- 
titude win applause) in extenuating their sufferings. We will not follow him 
through the special pleading by which he makes the persons who were put to 
death in the whole prefecture of the East, during the ten years’ persecution 
which ensued in consequence of the edicts of D.ocletian, to be annually no more 
than one hundre?! and fifty—drawing an inference from this, that, as the times 
in which the primitive saints met their ends were less sanguinary than those of 
Diocletian, the average then must be taken even lower. Allowing these strange 
calculations, so little in unison with either the letter or the spirit of early eccle- 
siastica! history, were there, we would ask, no sufferings short of death to be 
taken into the account? The martyrs of Queen Mary’s days were not more 
than 288—some say not more than 227—but would this fact give any idea of 
the amount of the calamity, of that distress with perplexity (to use the striking 
language of Scripture) when men’s hearts failed them for fear, and for looking 
to the things that were coming on the eartht We believe that, when the Bas- 
tile was taken, not more than seven prisoners were found within its walls; but 
is this a fitting representation of the tyranny of the Jettres de cachet, and the 
dread they inspired? Gibbon was not unacquainted with those other springs of 
persecution, besides imperial edicts, which did the work far more effect ally ; 
for he faintly alludes to them in that way so common with him, and which we 
have already noticed, whereby he seems to be making provision to meeta charge 
of disingenuousness to which he suspects himself open, and which may at some 
future time be preferred against him. In the provinces, indeed, which were the 
chief scene of persecution, the emperor, whatever was his disposition, does not 
appear to have had the power fully to protect the Christians. The populace, 
| both Jew and Gentile, the former especially, were furiously hostile to them— 
| driving them from the markets and baths, pelting them with stones, breaking 
open their sepulchres, and tearing up the bodies. A governor of a province, 
| therefore, who sought for mob popularity, could find no better way to the hearts 
of the million than by rigorous proceedings against the Christians, and many 
| were the governors that were of like character with him who, “ willing to show 

the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound ;” and so waged war against the saints. 
| But, besides these trials from without, so fully verifying the Lord's words, * Be- | 
| hold I send you forth es sheep among wolves,’’ there were others of amore do- 
mestic but not less painful kind, which must be carried to the sum of the suffer- 
} ings of the early Christians, and without a due consideration for which our 
| estimate of them would be most imperfect.—For the Gospel at first did not 
| bring peace, but asword—the nearest and dearest family-ties were broken by it 

—the unbelieving husband dismissed his wife, though by her conversion to 

Christianity she had only become in her duties to him more ¢ cemplary than ever ; 


or, if he retained her, it was only to distress her by making her partake with him 
in heathen rites, tavern revels, and licentious songs ; if she proposed going to a 
religious assembly, he would say, to the bath; if to observe a fast, he would be 
for a riotous dinner partv. The unbelieving father disinherited his child, to 

m he had nothing to object save that he was a Christian, whereby he was 


rly the more obedient to him. The unbelieving mastersent away to the mul 
ie unbeliev- 


j ‘he most trusty of his servants 


, on making the same discovers I 


vres too intricate to trace, Gibbon now has his fling at the ‘ indiacreet ardour,” | 


playing at fast and loose with them according to the purpose he has for the time 


miliation, and, if spared the lions, sentenced to the brothel 


Still, much as there was to excueze this temerity, if not to hallow it, the Church | 
In a letter, preserved in | 


tus, and to which Gibbon refers for another purpose, though he overlooks it for | 


cause he is blind and bold; for a child will touch fire, and a wild beast rush | 





ing servant, on the other hand, betrayed his Christian master, and a man’s foes 
| became those of his own household. And when we consider how averse the 
| ° vs are’ ° . Phe " 
primitive Christians were to exercise trades and callings that administered di~ 
| rectly or indirectly to idolatry, and how intimately idolatry combined itself with 
all the business of life, we may readily perceive what great pecuniary sacrifices 
the Christians and especially the trading classes of the Christians, must have 
been content to make for conscience’ sake—how much of that slow and silent 
temptation of poverty and reverse of fortune there must have been, to try the 
stoutest hearts—and what need there was of those encouraging exhortations of 
which the New Testament is full, to persevere unto the end. But why should 
we expect considerations such as these to have been felt or recorded in the man- 
ner they deserved to be, and the writings of the Fathers warrant, by one whose 
pity, and, we will add, whose manhood, cannot be moved by the most frightful 
and most abasing sufferings to which either sex was subjected? Were these 
sufferings fictions of the monkst What fictions could go beyond the facts com- 
municated in the letter of the churches of Lyons and Vienna to those of Asia? 


do (the shorter ones) to be supported by as strong a body of evidence as | —Christians writing not in indignation to heathens, but in confidence to Chris- 
could well be arrayed ou any disputed document of so distant a date; evidence, | tians—contemporaries not talking at second-hand, but speaking of events they 
| had witnessed with their own eyes—of men and women, whose names are given 


(for these things were not done in acorner), submitted to the rack—hot plates 


Gibbon elsewhere refers to ano- | of brass applied to the more sensitive parts of the person—left for a few days 


for their wounds to fester and inflame—tortured again—torn by the wild beasts 


| in the amphitheatre—tossed in nets by furious bulls—fried in an iron chair—in 
crown; conduct, he says, which Tertullian so far approved as to make it the | some instances the same individual made to pass through the whole series, if life 


lasted. These are not horrors that rest upon monkish authority ; neither is it 
to legends of the convent that we must have recourse for examples of honoura- 


| able women (ever the objects of Gibbon’s unmanly rudeness), who were con- 


demned to trials even more bitter than these, because attended with the last hu- 
It is certainly with 
a heart hot within us that we pursue this portion of our subject, but we have not 
yet exhausted it. 

The letter of Pliny to Trajan draws from Gibbon the remark that “ the learned 
Mosheim expressed himself with the highest approbation of Pliny’s moderate 
and candid temper ;”’ and, to confirm this verdict by his own, he adds, ‘ not- 
withstanding Dr. Lardner’s suspicions, Iam unable to discover any bigotry in 
his language cr proceedings.”” Who would believe that this humane Pliny, in 


this very letter, tells us that he put two women, probably deaconesses, to they 


torture, to ascertain the real nature of the Christian assemblies? Mr. Milman 
gives the Latin, and we do the same—“ necessarivum eredidi, ex duabus ancillis, 
que ministre dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta querere.” The vene- 
rable Cyprian is first of all banished; but then, pleads Gibbon, it was to a city 
‘*in a pleasant situation” in a “fertile territory.”” He was afterwards summoned 
to die; but then he was conducted by the ministers of death, ‘‘ not to a prison, 
but to a private house,” and ‘‘an elegant supper was provided for his entértain- 
ment.”’ Sentence was passed on him, but then it was only tobe beheaded — 
‘«The mildest and least painful manner of execution ;” and ‘‘no use of torture 
admitted to obtain from the Bishop of Carthage either the recantation of his 
principles or the discovery of his accomplices ’’—the very thing he could see no 
harm in Pliny’s having recourse to. He was led to the fatal spot, but then “it 
was without insult.’”” His head was severed from his body ; but then his corpse, 
though exposed for some hours, it is true, to the curiosity of the Gentiles, was 
at length carried away “in triumphal procession :""—the friends who performed 
for him the last offices, ‘secure from the danger of inquiry or of pursuit.” 
Another man might have thought of the agony of the martyr; Gibbon is occu- 
pied with the merits of the executioner. Isaac Walton exhorts his fisherman, 
when baiting with a frog, ‘*to put his hook through his mouth, and out at his 
gills, and then with a fine needle and silk sew up the upper part of his leg with 
only one stitch to the arming-wire of the hook, and in so doing to use him as 
though he loved him.” Such was the charity in this case, of which Gibbon is 
so enamoured. The observations of Sir James Mackintosh upon this passage 


| of the “History of the Decline and Fall” we had transcribed into our own 


copy of Gibbon; and we see Mr. Milman has done the same by his. The dig- 
nified rebuke they convey is the more pointed, as coming from one who was 
himself no fanatic :— 

‘“« The sixteenth chapter I cannot help considering as a very ingenious and spe- 
cious, but very disgraceful, extenuation of the cruelties perpetrated by the Ro- 
inan magistrates against the Christians. It is written in the most contemptibly 
factious spirit of prejudice against the sufferers: it is unworthy of a philosopher, 
and of aman of bumanity. Let his narrative of Cyprian’s death be examined. 
He had to relate the murder of an innocent man, of advanced ege, and ix station 
deemed venerable by a considerable body of the provincials of Africa—put ‘to 
death because he refused to sacrifice to Jupiter. Tustead of poiniing the in- 
diguation of posterity against such an atrocious act of tyranny, he dwells with 
visible art on all the sinaller circumstances of decorum and politeness which at- 
tended this murder, and which he relates with as much parade as if they were 
the most important particulars of the event. Dr. Rovertson has been the sub- 
ject of much blame, for his real or supposed lenitv cowards the Spanish murder- 
ers and tyrants in America. That the sixteent chapter of Mr. Gibbon did not 
excite the same or greater disapprobation is a proof of the unphilosophical, and 
indeed fana'ical, animosity against Christianity which was so prevalent during the 
latter part of the seventeenth centurv. ce 

We shall only advert to one feature more in Gibbon’s History, still referable 
to the same principle. An objection existed to his peculiar view, of Christianity 
being fostered into what it proved by its alliance with the state, in fact (if fact 
it shouldturn out) that i¢ was consolidated, reduced to a system, long before the 
time of Constentine It should seem, therefore, that, moderate as his admis- 
sions were onthe subject of the government and construction of the church in 
his fifteenth clapter—delicately as he there walked in the comparatively safe 
society, as he would think, of Mosheia—he had misgivings afterwards that even 
so he had gone too far; that in the keenness of his pursuit he had overshot his 
mark ; that, too solicitous to establish his fifth cause of the rapid growth of the 
Christian church in its effective organization, he haa ascribed to thatchurch @ 
staid, settled character, at a period earlier than was convenient, if it owed every- 
thing to Constantine. A dowble-minded man 1s unstable in all his ways; and this 
is not the only instance in which Gibbon finds his argument two-edged. Thus, 
we have seen, it suits him in one place to remark with feigned regret on the 
absence of illustrious names—such as Seneca, Pliny, Tacitus—from the list of 
Christians ; but then, whatever inference might be drawn to the disadvantage of 
Christianity from this fact, is neutralised by another observation in another place 
—that such was the obscurity of the humble fo!lowers of Christ, that a consi- 
derable time elapsed before the princes or magistrates of Rome thought them 
deserving their attention. Gibbon might have made his choice between the two 
insults, and either represented the great men of Rome as too wise to be satisfied 
with the evidence for Christianity, or too supercilious to examine what that evi 
dence was; but he unintentionally weakens his spite by making them both one 
and the other; and, by having two cross-sneers, renders n¢ ither of them effec- 
tive. The same observation applies to his conflicting disparagements of the 
Christians, thaton the one hand they were pavpers, and so of a condition incom- 
peteat to judge of the faith they received ; and on the other hand, prodigal 
of alms to a degree that secured mercenary converts. Certainly they might have 
no means at all, or they might apply their means to buy recr but both 
could not be true of them. If a bounty was given for a Christian, there must 
have been a purse to supply it; malice, however, is providentially short- 
sighted 

“But to return. In his twentieth chapter he tells us that ‘ the distinction of the 


* Sir J. Mackintosh’s Life, i, 245 
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spiritual and temporal powers, which had never been imposed on the free spirit 
of Greece and Rome, was introduced and enforced by the /egal establishment 
of Christianity’ ;—and again, that, ‘while the civil and military profes- 
sions were separated by the policy of Constantine, a new and perpetual order 
of ecclesiastical ministers—always respectable, sometimes dangerous—was es- 
tablished in the church and state.’ Guibbon’s meaning is not very clear in either 
of these passages— perhaps he did not intend that it should be; but if his object 
was to convey the notion that any distinction existed between the spiritual and 
temporal powers after Constantine, which did not exist essentially before him ; 
or again, that any perpetual order of ecclesiastical ministers was established 
after him which wasnot established before him—we know not upon what ground 
he builds either assertion, besides his own desire to put Christianity some de- 
grees onin itsdate. No doubt, as bishops became more wealthy, they became 
more powerful, but the accident of endowments did not in any respect change 
the order, or exalt or abase ita hair. A Bishop of London may have more au- 
thority than a Bishop of Sodor and Man, but he has not a whit more episcopal 
authority ; and Eusebius, who lived to see Constantine's couversion, and some 
of the consequences of it, speaks of the bishops of the most primitive times, 
and gives catalogues of them in several churches, in just the same terms as he 
would apeak of those in his own. ‘The church, as far as we can collect, by lay- 
ing together various passages to this effect which the writings of the Fathers 
furnish, was just as complete in its parts, as orderly in its functions, as finished 
in itsritual, as exact in its discipline, within the three first centuries, as at any 
subsequent period. It had already its bishops, even its metropolitans. They 
had districts assigned them. They ordained. They kept watch with all godly 
jealousy against heresy end dissent. It exercised spiritual censures, cut off 
offenders from its communion, and received the parties again on their penitence. 
And here we may pause to remark, as an instance of the animus of Gibbon, his 
assertion that the controversy concerning the treatment of penitent apostates, on 
which Cyprian wrote his treatise De Lapsis, bad not occurred amongst Chris- 
tians in the preceding century, and the sneer with which he follows it up, whe- 
ther this is to be ascribed to the superiority of their faith and courage, or to our 
less intimate knowledge of theirhistory ; the fact being that such question bad 
arisen in the preceding century, of which the memorial remains in the letter 
of the churches of Vienna and Lyons, a document to which Gibbon repeatedly re- 
fers. We merely notice this to show the disposition there is in him to deny their 
due to primitive times, and to post-date whatever relates to the establishment of 
Christianity. Butto proceed ; the church had its written confessions of faith 
which secured harmony in all the congregations throughout the world. It had 
set hours for public prayer; a set service, a part of which was a general sup- 
plication or litany, a part of it the reading ef the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, a part of it psalmody, anda part of itasermon. It hada 
form for the administration of the Eucharist, and a form forthe administration 
of baptism, both of them, and especially the latter, of which several particu- 
lars are preserved, giving token of having been the elements of the correspond- 
ing forms in our ownchurch. We could add, were it is necessary, or the oc- 
casion convenient, many more particularsof the same class, al! calculated to 
show how well organized was the church long before the age of Constantine, 
and how little there was needed the favour of a prince to give itin this respect 
consistency and effect. 

Weare sure that, in what we have said in this paper, we have not misrep- 
resented Gibbon ; but we are not so sure that an ingenious advocate on his side 
might not make it appear so, and actual'y produce from his own pages paragraphs 
opposed to almost every charge we have brought against him, so curiously does 
he mingle his reservations with his hints, shuffle the facts he deals with into 
artificial positions to suit a present purpose, and minister toa future one, and pal- 
ter with his readers in a double sense by words conveying one impression to the 
eye and another to the understanding. He says himself of Longinus, in a note, 
‘instead of proposing kis sentiments with a manly boldness, he insinuates them 
with the most guarded caution ; puts them into the mouth of a friend ; and, as 
far as we can recoliect fiom the corrupt text, makes a show of refuting them 
himself.’ Who can read this passage and not exclaim 

‘*O that some power the gift would gi’e us, 

Tosee ourselves as others see us?’ 
It might be objected to us wih more reason, that we have replied but in part to | 
Gibbon’s insidious remarks; and, indeed, we have at this moment several in | 
our mind, to which refutations the most satisfactory might be furnished, but 
they would come in here like dropped stitches that want gathering up, and we 
sha!l pass them by, satisfied with having furnished a clue to inexperienced read- 
ers of Gibbon by which they will be ab!e in many instances to find their own way 
out of snares which we have not happened specifically to point to, and by bear- 


lively notion of the scene before him, than another man who told ten times as 
much; great ingenuity in drawing out and combining into one lucid whole, the 
mass of materials with which so unwieldly a subject would have overwhelmed 
any ordinary man ; allthis none can deny. His style, we confess, has few charms 
for us, beyond that of the pith there is in it, and the virtue it has of imparting 
much in little ; but it is not idiomatic English in Gibbon himself, and, when run 
to the lees in his followers, isa jargon of neither Christian, pagan, nor man. 
His fondness for the antithesis of his favourite Tacitus often leads him into the 
most affected combination of ideas, packed together with all the manifest labour 
of mosaic ; and his phraseology is so choice, and the construction of his sen- 
tences so measured and inflexible, that he is often driven to the use of peri- 
phrasis when a single word would have sufficed and been much more intelli- 
gible, and often is obliged to have recourse to notes to express some matter 
too low or too trivial, as he thinks, for his text, which thus frequently become 
not illustrative, not referential, but supplementary to a mutilated meaning in the 
larger type. 

It is pleasing to think how few standard works in English literature have the 
taint in them which infects the ‘‘ Decline and Fall;"’ how generally in this coun- 
try genius has been tributary to the cause of Christianity; a distinction this 
from the literature of the Continent for which we have reason to be most grate- 
ful; and of which we should probably find the cause in our Protestant faith, 
and our Church Establishment—the former encouraging religions inquiry by the 
circulation of the Scriptures; the latter repressing latitudinarian licence by the 
use of formularies and confessions, and furnishing besides a body of clergy cal- 
culated by their attainments, writings, and rank, to give atone to letters. M. 
Guizot, however, is helping toredeem the character which has so long been 
thought to attach to writings of his country; it is consolatory to see notes so 
valuable as many of those which he has contributed to this edition, and kindling 
so often into honest indignation at the bad faith of the author on whom he com- 
ments, proceed from the pen of a philosopher of France; and we are certain- 
ly not the less gratified because that philosopher is the head of the Protestant 
party in his country. 

In conclusion, we must repeat our doubts whether Mr. Milman might not 
have attained his mazn object better by a preliminary essay than by any series of 
notes ; but we are at the same time very thankful for what he has done, even in 
a religious point of view; and there can be no question that this edition of 
Gibbon is the only one extant to which parents and guardians, and academical 
authorities, ought to give any measure of countenance. The cditor’s illustra- 
tions on subjects of secular and literary interest are in every respect such as 
might bave been anticipated from his character, as one of the most accomplish- 
ed scholars and writers of his age. 


OLIVER TWIST; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS. BY ‘ BOZ.” 
[ Continued from the last Albion .}—CHAPTER XX. 
WHEREIN IS SHOWN HUW THE ARTFUL DODGER GOT INTO TROUBLE. 

‘And so it was you that was ycur own friend, was it?” asked Mr. Claypole, 
otherwise Bolter, when, by virtue of the compact entered into between them, 
he had removed next day to the Jew’s house. ‘’Cod, I thought as much last 
night !”” 

‘Every man’s his own friend,” replied Fagin. ‘Some conjurors say that 
number threeis the magic number, and some say number seven. I’ts neither, 
my friend, neither. It’s number one.” 

“Ha! ha!” cried Mr. Bolter. ‘* Number one forever !"’ 

‘In a little community like ours,”’ said the Jew, who felt it necessary to qua- 
lify this position, ‘** we have a general number one; that is, you can’t consider 
yourself as number one without considering me too as the same, and all the other 
young people.” 

** Oh, the devil ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Bolter. 

‘You see,” pursued the Jew, affecting to disregard this interruption, ‘‘ we are 
so mixed up together, and identified in our interests, that it must be so. For 
iustance, it’s your object to take care of number one—meaning yourself.” 

** Certainly,” replied Mr. Bolter. ‘* Yer about right there.” 

‘Well, you can’t take care of yourself, number one, without taking care of 
me, number one.” 

‘* Number two, you mean, 
the quality of selfishuess. 

“No, I don’t!” retorted the Jew. 
you are to yourself.” 

‘*T say,’’ interrupted Mr. Bolter, ‘‘ yer a very nice man, and I’m very fond of 
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said Mr. Bolter, who was largely endowed with 


‘I'm of the same importance to you as 





ing in mind their author’s drift, may be ina condition to counteract the effects of 
it. Andif difficulties they should still meet with, let them ask themselves one 


question above all (a consideration which Gibbon keeps entirely out of sight), | hands, ‘* only consider 


whether it is not a difficulty to hold a reiigion to be an imposture, which, though 
taugut by a few unlettered fishermen, and a tent-maker, has taken possession of 
so large a portion of the world, and that the most civilized end intelligent : 
Which seems to goalong with God's providence without, for a man is found in 
the long run, he or his, to prosper or to fail, according as he walks with it or 
against it: Which seems to go along with God’s witness within, for peace of 
mind is everthe compcnion of him who follows it, disquietude and remorse of 
him who disclaims it: Which in its main features accords most remarkably with 
the moral system under which we live, natural religion running side Ly side with 
it, and pleading no less than itself for a future state, for a future state of re- | 
wards and punishments, of rewards and punishments dealt out not capriciously 
but according to desert; for this life being a state of trial aud disciple; for 
things here being in wreck and ruin; and for the mitigation of the mischief being 
effected (so far as it is effected) by the instrumentality of others, by the dispen- 
sation of the Mediator; which its first propagators—the very men who professed 
to be eye-witnesses of the miracles which were its credentia’s -devoted their 
lives to spread, and their blood to set theirseal, to facis to which even heathen 
evidence testifies: which was foretold by prophecies translate! out of the origi- 
nal language and recorded in another long before Christ appeared, and in that 
translation also clear and cogent; which in its morality does noi lay uself 
out for popular acceptance, but the contrary, and yet has thatin i: which ap- 
proves itself tothe heart nevertheless, which it is feltto be good to entertain, | 
and which it is impossible to impute to any base or frauduleat origin; for | 
patience rather than prowess—purity of the thoughts rather than conforini- 
ty of the outward acts—self-restraint rather than self-gratification—iacif- 
ference to vulgar famine, and a reference of all to motive within—these are 
features wiich we at once recoguise as belonging to no holluw dispensation, 
but to such as is sound, and wholesome, and trust-worthy : Which, in the uni- 
versality of iis application is never found lacking—so filted to the wants ef man 
as never to desert him, rising with every occasion, the more trying ihe more 
true, coming home to him with such force in the hour of bis need, and guiding 
him with such discretion in the maze of his perplexities; teaching him where 
industry ends and covetousness begins, what is cou)passion and what is weak- 
ness, what is refreshment and what is sloth, what is moderation and what juke- 
warmness, what is zeal and what passion, what is simplicity aud what is folly, 
what is scrupulousness and what Soperstition, what it is to bonour and what it 
is to be time serving, what is firmness aud what obstivacy, what a hundred other 
niceties of the like kind, on which we are called every day that we breathe to 
decide and act: Which challenges the inost searching scrutiny into the charac- 
ter of its records, and then demauds whether they do not bear the most trium- 
phant marks of truta; whether the names they introduce, the facts to which 
they allude, the dates to which they assign them, are not in pe:fect conformity 
with the times, as represented by accounts altogether independent of them; the 
age, the country, the actors (be it observed), shrouded in no darkness or obscur 


yer; but weain’t quite so thick together as all that comes to.” 

** Only think,”’ said the Jew, shrugging his shoulders, and stretching out his 
You've done what's a very pretty thing, and what I love 
you for doing ; but what at the same time would put the cravat round your throat 
that’s so easily tied, and so very difficult to unloosen,—in plain English, the 
halter!” 

Mr. Bolter put his hand to his neckerchief, as if he felt it inconveniently 
tight, and murmured an assent, qualified in tone, but not in substance. 

“ The gallows,” continued Fagin, ‘‘ the gallows, my dear, is an ugly finger- 
post, which points out a very short and sharp turning that has stopped many a 
bold fellow’s career on the broad highway. To keep in the easy road, and keep 
it at a distance, is object number one with you.” 

“ Of course it is,” replied Mr. Bolter. ‘* What do yer talk about such thiugs 

’ 


” 


for? 

“Only to show you my meaning clearly,’’ said the, Jew raising his eyebrows. 
“To be able to do that, you depend upon me; to keep my little business all 
siug, | depend upon you. The first is your number one, the second my number 
one. The more you value your number one, the more careful you must te of 
mine ; so we come at last to what I told you first—that a regard for number one 
bolds us all together, and must do so unless we would all go to pieces in com- 
pany.” 

“ That's true,”’ rejoined Mr. Bolter thoughtfully. 
codger !”’ 

Mr. Fagin saw with delight that this tribute to his powers was no mere com- 
pliment, but that he had really impressed his recruit with a sense of his wily ge- 
nius, which it was most important that he should entertain in the outset of their 
acquaintance To strengthen an impression so desirable and useful, he followed 
up the blow by acquainting him in some detail with the magnitude and extent of 
his operations ; blending truth and fiction together as best served his purpose, 
and bringing both to bear with so much art that Mr. Bolrer’s respect visibly in- 
creased, and became tempered. at the same time, with adegree of wholesome 
fear, which it was highly desirable to awaken. 

‘“Tt’s this mutual trust we have in each other that consoles me under 
heavy losses,” said the Jew. ‘* My best hand was taken from me yesterday 
morning.” 

** What, I suppose he was-—— 

** Wanted,” interposed the Jew. ‘ Yes he was wanted.” 

“Very particular !”’ inquired Mr. Bolter. 

“No,” replied the Jew, ‘‘ not very. He was charged with attempting to pick 
a pocket, and they found a silver snuff-box on him,—his own, my dear, his own, 
for he took snuff himself, and was very fond of it. They remanded him till to- 
day, for they thought they knewtheowner. Ah! he was worth fifty boxes, and 
I'd give the price of as many to have him back. You should have known the 
Dodger, my dear; you should have known the Dodger.” 

** Well, but I shall know him I hope; don’t yer think so ?’”’ said Mr. Bolter 

“I'm doubtful about it,” replied the Jew, withasigh. ‘If they don’t get 
any fresh evidence it’ll only be a summary conviction, end we shall have him 


“Oh! yer a cunning old 


” 





ity, but the most open to inquiry of almost any since the worid began ; whether 
they do not convey the idea of perfect fairness in the writers, no attempt at the 
suppression of incidents which might be turned against them, no concealment of | 
their own frailties, no precautions against cavil or mistake : whether, on checking 
one document by another, they are not found to be full of coincidences great and 
small, the most casualand undesigned, such as could by no possibility be the 
fruit of any contrivance however subtle, however far seeing; whether, for in- 
stance, any two witnesses in any court were ever submitted toa more rigorous 
cross-examination, in order to detect inconsistency or collusion in their disposi- 
tions, than St. Paul and St. Luke, inthe “ Horw Pauline” of Paley (the mas- 
ter-piece of that great writer), and came out of the scrutiny more unimpeached 


back again after six weeks ur so; but, if they do, it’s a case of lagging. They 
know what a clever lad he is: he'll be a lifer: they'll make the Artful nothing 
less than a lifer.” 

‘“* What do yer mean by lagging and a lifer 1” demanded Mr. Bolter. ‘‘ What's 
the good of talking in that way tome; why don’t yer speak so I can anderstand 
yer 7 

Fagin was about to translate these mysterious expressions into the vulgar 
tongue, and, being interpre‘ed, Mr. Bolter would have been informed that they 
represented that combination of words, *‘ transportation for life,"’ when the dia- 
logue was cut short by the entry of Master Bates with his hands in his breeches’ 
pockets, and his face twisted into a look of semi-comical woe. 





And yet what facts are involved in the truth of their testimony ! 
one above all, the resurrection and ascension of the Lord himself, described or 


alluded to by them ioth, and which once established, what other foundation of our | 


faith do we want or wish for? 

We throw out these few of many kindred considerations (for the subject of 
the evidences is exhaustless), for the young to take along with them whilst read- 
ing Gibbon—considerations appealing to the reason chiefly, for at that age reason 
is proud ; but when their turn comes to occupy their posts in life, and encounter 
its stir and its troubles, and especially as they advance init, scenes will pre- 
sent themselves which we need not describe, that will appeal to their feel- 
ings in defence of the Christian cause, and set them far above taking any barm 
from such a writer as this, or needing any exhortation from monitors so feeble as 
ourselves. 

in these strictures on Gibbon, we have confined ourselves to the single ques- 
tion of the infide! character of his work; the specia! object of 


this new edition 
of the * 


Deciine and Fall,” being to provide a correction for this dire defect 
That he bas great sagacity in drawing important inferences fiom seemingly in 
significant facts ; great powers of compressing his narrative into a small com- 
pass, withont rendering it dry and spiritless; great capacity fur seizing upon the 
features of a picture which are characteristic, and so communicating a more 


That crowning | 


** [t's all up, Fagin,” said Charley, when heand his new companion had been 
| made known to each other. 
‘** What do you mean?” asked the Jew with trembling lips. 
| “ They’ve found the gentleman as owns the box ; two or three more’s a com- 
| Ing to *dentify him, andthe Artful’s booked for a passage out,” rep!ied Master 
Bates. ‘I must have a full suit of mourning, Fagin, and a hatband, to wisit 
him in, afore he sets out on his travels. To think of Jack Dawkins—lummy 
Jack—the Dodger—the Artful Dodger—going abroad for a common twopenny 
halfpenny sneeze-box! I never thought he'd ha’ done it undera gold watch, 
chain, and seals, a: the lowest. Oh! why didn’t he rob some rich old gentlernan 
of all his walables, and go ont asa gentleman, and not like a common prig, 
without no honour or glory !” 

With this expression of feeling for his unfortunate friend, Master Bates sat 
himself on the nearest chair with an aspect of chagrin and despondetcy 

** What do you ta‘k about his having neither honour nor glory for!” exclaimed 
Fagin, darting an angry look at his pupil. ‘* Wasn't he always top-sawyer among 
you all!—is there one of you couk! touch him, or come near him, on any scent 
—eh 

** Not one," replied Master Bates, in a voice rendered husky by regret,—* not 
one.” 








“Then what do you talk of?” replied the Jew angrily ; ‘‘ What are you blub- 
bering fort” 

‘*Cause it isn’t on the rec ord, is it!” said Charley, chafed into perfect defi- 
ance of his venerable friend by the current of his regrets: ‘ ‘cause it can’t come 
out in the indictment ; cause nobody will never know half of what he was. How 
will he stand in the Newgate Calendar! P’rapsnot be there at all. Oh, my eye, 
my eye, wot a blow it is!” 

“Ha! ha!” cried the Jew, extending his right hand, and turning to Mr. Bol- 
ter in a fit of chuckling which shook him as though he had the paisy ; ‘“* see what 
a pride they take in their profession, my dear. Isn’t it beautiful !” 

Mr. Bolter nodded assent; and the Jew, after contemplating the grief of 
Charley Bates for some seconds with evident satisfaction, stepped up to that 
young gentleman, and patted him on the shoulder. 

* Never mind, Charley,”’ said Fagin soothingly ; ‘ it ‘ll come out, it’ll be sure 
tocome out. They’ll all know what a clever fellow he was; he’ll show it him- 
self, and not disgrace his old pals and teachers. Think how young he is too! 
What a distinction, Charley, to be lagged at his time of life !” 

“ Well, it is a honour,—that is !’’ said Charley, a little consoled. 

‘* He shall have all he wants,” continued the Jew. ‘ He shall be kept in the 
Stone Jug, Charley, like a gentleman—like a gentleman, with his beer every day, 
and money in his pocket to pitch and toss with, if he can’t spend it.” 

‘No, shall he though ?”’ cried Charley Bates. 

‘“* Ay, that he shall,” replied the Jew, “ and we'll have a big-wig, Charley—one 
that’s got the greatest gift of the gab,—to carry on his defence, and he shall 
make a speech for himself too, if he likes, and we'll read it all in the papers-- 
‘ Artful Dodger—shrieks of laughter—here the court was convulsed’—eh, Char- 
ley, eh?” 

‘“*Ha! ha!’ laughed Master Bates, ‘what a lark that would be, wouldn’t it, 
Fagin? Isay, how the Artful would bother ’em, wouldn’t he?” 

“Would!” cried the Jew. ‘ He shall—he will i” 

“ Ah, to be sure, so he will,” repeated Charley, rubbing his hands. 

“T think I see him now,”’ cried the Jew, bending his eyes upon his pupil. 

‘So do I,” cried Charley Bates—‘‘ ha! ha! ha!—so dol. | see it all afore me 
—upon my soul I do, Fagin. Whata game! whata regular game! All the 
big-wigs trying to look solemn, and Jack Dawkins addressing of “em as intimate 
and comfortable as if he was the judge’s own son, making a speech arter dinner 
-—ha! ha! ha!” 

In fact, the Jew had so well humored his young friend’s eccentric disposition, 
that Master Bates, who had at first been disposed to consider the imprisoned 
Dodger rather in the light of a victim, now looked upon him as the chief actor in 
ascene of uncommon and exquisite humor, and felt quite impatient for the arri- 
val of the tine when his old companion should have so favourable an opportunity 
of displaying his abilities. 

‘* We must know how he gets on to-day by some handy means or other,” said 
Fagin. ‘ Let me think.” 

“ Shall I go!” asked Charley. 

“ Not for the world,” replied the Jew. 

“That wouldn't quite fit,’’ replied Fagin, shaking his head. 

“Then why don’t you send this new covet” asked Master Bates, laying his 
hand on Noah’s arm; ‘ nobody knows him ”’ 

“ Why, if he didn’t mind,” observed the Jew. 

‘Mind!’ interposed Charley. ‘* What should he have to mind ‘” 

“Really nothing, my dear,” said Fagin, turning to Mr. Bolter, “ really no- 
thing.” 

‘* Ob, I dare say about that, yer know,” observed Noah, backing towards the 
door, and shaking his head with a kind of sober alarm. ‘* No, no—none of that. 
It’s not in my deparimeot, that isn’t.” 

“* Wot department has he got, Fagin,” inquired Master Bates, surveying Noah’s 
lanky form with much disgust. ‘ The cutting away when there’s anything 
wrong, and the eating all the wittles when there’s everything right; is that his 
branch?” 

‘* Never mind,” retorted Mr. Bolter; ‘and don’t yer take liberties with yer 
superiors, little boy, or yer'll find yerself in the wrong shop.” 

Master Bates Jaughed so vehemently at this magnificent threat, that it was 
some time before Fagin could interpose and represent to Mr. Bolter that he in- 
curred no possible danger in Visiling the police-office ; that, inasmuch as no ac- 
count of the li tle affairin which he had been engaged, nor any description of 
his person, had yet been forwarded to the metropolis, it was very probable that 
he was not even suspected of having resorted to it for shelter ; and the', if he 
were properly disguised, ii would be assafe a spot for him to visit as any in Lon- 
don, inasmuch as it would be of all places the very last to which he could be 
supposed likely to resort of his own free will. 

Persuaded, in part, by these representations, but overborre in a much greater 
degree by his fear of the Jew, Mr. Bolter at length consented, with a very bad 
grace, to undertake the expedition. By Fagin's directions he immediately sub- 
stituted for his own attire a waggoner’s frock, velveteen breeches, and lea\er 
leggings, all of which articles the Jew had at hand. He was likewise furnished 
with a felt hat, well garnished with turnpike tickets, and acarter’s whip. Thus 
equipped, he was to seurter into the office as some country fellow from Covent 
Garden Market might be supposed to do for the gratification of his curiosity ; 
and as he was an awkward, ungainly, and raw-boned fellow as need be, Mr. Fa- 
gin had no fear but thet he would look the part to perfection. 

These arrangements completed, he was informed of the necessary signs and 
tokens by which to recognise the Artful Dodger, and conveyed by Master Bates 
through dark and winding ways to within a very short distance of Bow-street. 
Having described the precise situation of the office, and accompanied jt with co- 
pious directions how he was to walk straignt up the passage, and when he got 
into the yard, take the door up the steps on the right-hand side, and pull off his 
hat as he went intothe room, Charley Bates bade him hurry on alone, and prom- 
ised to bide his return on the epot of their parting 

Noah Claypoie, or Morris Bolter, as the reader pleases, punctually followed 
the directions he had received, which—Master Bates being pretty wel! acquaint- 
ed with the locality—were so exact that he was enabled to gain the magisterial 
presence without ashing any question, or meeting with any interruption by the 
way. He found himself jostled among a crowd of people, chiefly women, who 
were huddied together in a dirty, frowsy room, at the upper end of which was 
a raised platferm railed off from the rest, with a dock for the prisoners on the 
left hand against the wall, a box for the witnesses in the middle, and a desk for 
the magistrates on the right; the awful locality last named being screened off 
by a partition which concea'ed the bench from the common gaze, and left the 
vulgar to imagine (1 they could) the full majesty of justice. 

There were only a couple of women in the dock, who were nodding to their 
admiring friends, while the clerk read some depositions 'o a couple of policemen 
and a man in plain clothes who lcant over the table. A jailer stood reclining 
against the dock-rail, teppirg his nose listlessly with a large key, except when 
he repressed an nndue tendency to conversation among the idlers, by proclaiming 
silence, or looked sternly up to bid some woman * Take that baby ou',’’ when 
the gravity of justice was disturbed by feevle cries, half-smothercd in the moe 
ther’s shawl, from some mevgre infant. The room smelt close and unwhole- 
some ; the walls were dirt-discoluured, and the ceiling blackened. ‘There was 
an old smoky bust over the mantel-shell, and a dusty clock above the d.ck—the 
only thing present that seemed to go on as it ought; for depravity, or poverty, 
or an habitual acqnaintance with both, had left a taint en all the animate matter, 
hardly less unpleasant than the thick greasy scum on every inaniinate object that 
frowned upon it. 

Noah looked eagerly about bim for the Dodger, brvt although there were se- 
veral women who would have done very well for that distinguished character's 
mother or sister, and more than one iman who might be supposed to bear a strong 
resemblance to his father, nobody at all answering the description givea him of 
Mr. Dawkins was to be seen. He waited in a state of much suspense and un- 
cettainty until the women, being committed for trial, went flaunting out, and 
then was quickly relieved by the appearance of another prisoner, whom he felt 
at once could be no other than the object of his visit. 

It was indeed Mr. Dawkins, who shuffling into the office with the big coat 
sleeves tucked up as usual, his left hand in his pocket and his hat in his right, 
preceded the jailer with a rolling gait altogether indescribable, and taking his 
place in the dock requested in an audible voice to know what he was placed in 
that ere disgraceful sitivation for 

‘Hold your tongue, will you 7” said the jailer. 

“I’m an Englishman, an’t I!” rejoined the Dodger. 
leges?”’ 

“You'll get your privileges soon enough,” retorted the jailor, “and pepper 
with “em.” 

** We'll see what the Secretary of State for the Home Affairs has got to say 
to the beaks, if I don’t.” replied Mr. Dawkins. ‘‘ Now then, wot is this here 
business ’—1 shall thank the mada'strates to dispose of this here little affair, 
and not to keep me while they read the peper, for I've got an appointment with 
a genelman in the city, and as I’m a man of my word, and wery punctual in bis- 
iness matters, he’ll go away if J ain't there to my time, and then pr’aps there 
won't be an action for damage against them as kept me away. Oh no, certainly 
not!” 


‘© Where are my priwi- 


At this point, the Dodger, with a show of being very perticular with e view 


to proceedings to be had thereafter, desired the jailer to communicate “ the 
names of them two old files as was on the bench,”’ which so tiekled the specta- 
tors that they laughed almost as heartily as Master Bates could have done if he 
had beard the request 
““ Silence there '"’ cried the juiler. 
‘* What is this ?” inqu-red ove of the magistrates. 
“4 pick-pocketing case, your wership.” 
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‘* Has that boy ever been here before ?”’ 

‘* He ought to have been a many times,” replied the jailer. 
pretty well everywhere else. J know him well, your worship,” 

“Oh! you know me, do you?” cried the Artful, making a note of the state- 
ment. ‘* Wery good. That's a case of deformation of character, any way.” 

Here there was another laugh, and another cry of silence. 

‘* Now then, where are the witnesses ?”’ said the clerk. 

“Ah! that’s right,” added the Dodger. ‘ Where are they !—I should like 
to see 'em.”’ 

The wish was immediately gratified, for a policeman stepped forward who 
had seen the prisoner attempt the pocket of an unknown gentleman in a crowd, 
and indeed take a handkerchief therefrom, which being a very old one, he deli- 
berately put back again, after trying it on his own countenance. For this reason 
he took the Dodger into custody as soon as he could get near him, and the said 
Dodger being searched had upon his person a silver snuff-box, with the owner's 
name engraved upun the lid. This gentleman had been discovered on reference 
to the Court Guide, and being thea and there present, swore that the snuff-box 
was his, and (hat he had missed it on the previous day, the moment he had dis- 
engaged himself from the crowd before referred to. He had also remarked a 
young gentleman in the throng particularly active in making his way about, and 
that young gentleman was the prisoner before him. 

“« Have vou any thing to ask this witness, boy !”’ said the magistrate. 

“‘T would’nt abase myself by descending to hold any conversation with him,” 
replied the Dodger. 

‘* Have you anything to say at all?” : 

“Do you hear his worship ask if you've anything to say 1” inquired the jailer, 
nudging the silent Dodger with his elbow. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said the Dodger looking up with an air of abstraction. 
‘“* Did you address yourself to me, my man ?”’ 

‘«T never see such an out-and-out young wagabond, your worship,’”’ observed 
the officer witha grin. ‘ Do you mean to say anything, you young shaver ?”’ 

‘‘ No,” replied the Dodger, ‘‘ not here, for this ain’t the shop for justice ; be- 
sides which, my attorney is a-breakfasting this morning with the Wice President 
of the House of Commons, but I shall have something to say elsewhere, and so 
will he, and so will a very numerous and respectable circle of acquaintance as’ll 
make them beaks wish they'd never been born, or that they'd got their footmen 
to hang em up to their own hat-pegs ‘afore they let ’em come out this morning 
to try iton upon me. [’ll——" 

‘« There, he’s fully committed !"’ interposed the clerk. 

“Come on,”’ said the jailer. 

**Oh, ah! I'll come on,” replied the Dodger, brushing his hat with the palm 
of his hand. “Ah! (to the Bench) it’s no use your looking frightened ; I won't 
show you no mercy, nota ha’porth of it. You'll pay for this, my fine fellers ; | 
would’nt be you fur something. I wouldn't go free now, if you wos to fali down 
on your knees and ask me. Here, carry me off to prison. ‘Take me away.” 

With these last words the Dodger suffered himself tu be led off by the collar, 
threatening till he gut into the yard to make a parliamentary business of it, and 
then grinning in the officer’s face with great glee and self-approval 

Having seen him locked up by himself in a little cell, Noah made the best of 
his way back to where he had left Master Bates. After waiting here some time, 
he was joined by that young gentleman, who had prudently abstained from show- 
ing himself until he had looked carefully abroad from a snug retreat, and ascer- 
tained that his new friend had not been followed by any impertinent person. 

The two hastened back together, to bear to Mr. Fagin the animating news 
that the Dodger was doing full justice to his bringing up, and establishing for him- 
self a glorious reputation —[7'o be Continued. | 


a 


THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XX. 
[Concluded from the last Albion. }—CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Hereabouts Nubley, who never doubted as to the last ulterior results of the 
explosion which he foresaw, began to calculate as to the origin and cause of 
Kate’s present affectionate conduct to her father-in-law. His thoughts upon the 
point lay so deep in his mind, that they did not bubble up into expression; he 
looked at her, and thought she had never seemed so nice or so pretty before. 
The question with him was, whether her kindness more strongly evinced itself 
in proportion to the defection of her valued preceptress, or that she made an 
exhibition of that kindness in order, if (as she was quite quick enough to think 
possible) Brandyball should abandon “ Pappy *’ in his poverty, she might secure 
a home and comfort with those who were more likely to take care of him. Nu- 


“He has been 


” 


“Take him away.” 


bley weighed ail this; and, as a jury are always directed to lean to mercy, at the | 
conclusion of his consideration he felt more favourably towards the attendant | 


sylph than usual. Pending the operation of these doubts, Hutton made his ap- 
pearance with two letters for Cuthbert, folded longwise, and which bore no ex- 
ternal evidence of being dillet-doux. 

**What are these?” said Cuthbert 
Kitty, dear, open them for me.” 

‘‘ The persons who brought them wait for answers, Sir,’’ said Hutton. 

** Let them wait a little,” said Cuthbert. ‘‘ Go, and tell them to stop.” 

Hutton bowed and retired. 

When he was gone, Kate, according to order, broke the seal of the first, and 
read— 


** Eh 1—dear me—two more letters! 


‘* Bath 24— 18—. 
‘“‘ Sir,—Having a large bill due to-morrow, we should feel very much oblig- 
ed by yvur favouring us with a cheque for the amount of the little account 
enclosed. 





‘* We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
‘* Bricut and Twizz.e.’ 
“Oh! said Cuthbert. ‘ Ah !—I know—a smallaffair. I desired dear Mrs. 
Brandyball to order a few things—trinkets—read, is the bill there Kate?” 
“Yes, Pappy,” said Kate 
** Read it, love,’’ said Cuthbert. 
She did read it. 


’ 


Bath, 18—. 
Curupert Gurney, Esq, Dr. to Bricur and Twizzce. 
£ s. d 
14th. One pair of drop brilliant ear-rings ; , . , 84 16 0 
One pair bracelets, blue enamel, centre diamonds, with pearls, 
clasp with emeralds, as per order. . ’ , . 168 4 0 
14th. Gold watch, double case, diamonded in seven holes, repeat- 





| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
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“Yes, Sir,” continued the lady, addressing her astonished victim, ‘* you— 
you. Sir, have induced me, under false pretences, to give up my school, to throw 
myself out of a good livelihood, and now you turn out to bea bankrupt. How 
can you justify yourself !” 

‘« My dear Mrs. B.,”’ said Cuthbert, ‘I was, up to this morning, as innocent of 
the fact—eh, dear !—as yourself, and-—~”’ 

“Innocent!” said the lady, with a sneer worthy of a comic actress of the 
first water, ‘yes, innocent enough, Heaven knows; but you must have known 
what was going to happen to you.” 

“Not I,” said Cuthbert ; ‘I trusted to friends, and have been deceived.” 

“More fool you!” almost screamed the gorgon. ‘* But whatam J to do! how 
am I to be satisfied?” 

“ Your kind affection for me ” said Cuthbert. 

‘Affection for what?” cried the sweet instructress of young females: “ af- 
fection for you! What on earth could make anybody care about a shrivelled 
piece of parchment in calico pantaloons like you, except ss 

“What!” said Cuthbert. ‘* WhatdoI hear?” 

“ Why I tell you what you hear,” continued the virago; “you have induced 
me to break up my establishment—my seminary—my Montpelier. I have 
sent away my young ladies; I have relied upon you, and see what has hap- 
pened !”” 

“ Surely,” said Cuthbett, raising himself somewhat energetically on his el- 
bow, ‘*‘ surely this must be—eh !—this—is—eh, what?”’ 

“What?” cried the lady, ‘why I tell you what—it is this: you have suffer- 
ed yourself tobe fooled out of your property, and I have suffered myself to be 
fooled out of my business: my girls are gone, and J gave up a fine connexion to 
become your wife.” 

“ And,” said Cuthbert, still elinging to the hope that she really did love him, 
‘for himself alone,’—" and I am still ready to fulfil the engagement.” 

Tom Noddy—thought Nubley. 

“ Are you?” said the lady. ‘ Thank you for nothing. 
throw myself away upon an old bankrupt.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Brandyball,” said Kitty, in a tone which delighted Nubley, who 
entertained a sanguine expectation that the exposure of the round-about gover- 
ness’s real character would work well in bringing the truant heart of the elder 
Falwasser back to its natural, or, at least, its most congenial home. 


“Oh!” cried the infuriated woman, “I don’t know what you mean by oh! 
Miss. My belief is that you care about as much for your‘ Pappy,’ as you call 
him, as Ido. You loved him for what you thought you could get, and I—but 
no matter, I must be paid, and that directly—I say, directly, Sir,’’ looking at 
Nubley, ‘‘ for all that iz due for the board and education of the girls.” 

To attempt adescription of Cuthbert’s countenance, or the agitation of his 
frame, while the great lady in the little parlour was fulminating all these her de- 
nunciations, would be impossible ; he turned deadly pale, his limbs quivered, and 
he sank back like a corpse against the back of the sofa. 

Kitty rushed out of the room, and, in less than a minute, returned with Hut- 
ton and some water. Nubley rose from his seat, and lifted poor Cuthbert up. 

‘*Tt's all very fine, fainting,’ said Mrs. Brandyball, ‘ but tricks upon travellers 
won't do. I have been imposed upon, ruined, destroyed i 

“Hold your tongue, Ma‘am,” said Nubley. 

‘“*T shall do no such thing, Sir,” screamed his female antagonist. 
my house, and I shall do as] please in it.” 

‘Tam very glad, Ma’am,”’ said Nubley, “to find that it 2s your house, because, 
in that case, my poor friend here is not responsible for any portion of either rent 
or furniture.”’ 

“T don’t mean, that, Sir,’ exclaimed the lady, while Hutton was endeavour- 
ing to restore poor Cuthbert toa sense of his situation. ‘ Heis responsible.” 

“Ah!” said Nubley, ‘“‘ so yousay, Ma’am.” 

“ Say !’’ screamed she, ‘] not only say, but know. Who is to pay the bills 
which have been just brought in, besides others that I expect! Who is to pay 
the upholsterer’s bill—the jeweller’s bill—the 

“You, Ma’am,”’ said Nubley :—‘‘ that's a settler—eh! don’t you see !—if— 
and see what a virtue there is in it if—if you, out of pure love and affection for 
my respected bit of parchment in calico pantaloons, had married him, he, poor 
dear body, would have been in for it: but, no, there is no responsibility, Ma’am; 
he admits eighteen shillings and sixpence for a toothpick, for which, in his name, 
I will pay ; but as for the rest, that’s your own affair, and you may go and whis- 
tle for it, old lady.’’ 

‘Old what, Sir?,’ said Mrs. Brandyball. 

Old Devil—thought Nubley. 

* You are extremely civil, Sir,’’ said she; ‘but that won't do.” 

‘Yes it will,’ said Nubley. ‘If you will show me any authority from Cuth- 
bert to you to use his name and obtain credit at these shops, then I will not deny 
his liability ; but, if not——’’ 

‘* Mr. Gurney,” said the lady to my recovering brother, ‘do you not recollect 








I am not likely to 





“This is 





| the jeweller’s bill'—did you not get credit there—eh!”’ 


“ Yes,” said Cuthbert—* eh !—dear, yes—I own that eighteen shillings—eh, 
dear! and sixpence—fora toothpick ; but P 

‘* A what!” cried the lady. ‘* Do you mean to say 

‘* J mean io say, ma’m,”’ said Nubley, ‘that my friend here is not answerable 
for any extravagint bills of yours.” 

“ Then, Sir,’’ said the lady, walking up to Nubley, in akind of Amazonian 
march, ‘* who is to pay them?” 





” 





You, Ma’am, if you please,” answered Nubley, by no means intimidated with | 
her manner of approach; ‘Mr. Gurney shall pay you every farthing due to you | 


for the education of the girls, and whatever you choose to charge for board and 
lodging, but ig 

‘‘Board and iodging, you vulgar monster !’’ cried the lady; ‘“‘doI keep a 
boardiug-house —a lodging-house !”’ 

* Yes,’’ said Nubley, “‘ both—and sometimes worse, for alll know—only doa’t 
be saucy. Now, I'll tell you—you thought you had duped and deluded this poor 





dear friend of mine—a piece of parchment in calico, eh !—into mairying you ; | 


| and if it hadn't pleased Providence to ruin him before hand, you'd have bad bim 


ing; seconds, &c. &c. ‘ . p 73 #10 Of 


Massive gold neckchain for ditto, at 20/ per yard—two 


yards and a half F . : ‘ ‘ . 50 0 0 
Hoop diamond ring, fine brilliants ’ ‘ ‘ 63 O 0 

17th. Pearl necklace ear-rings aud bracelets, superb set, gold 
snaps, with diamonds, complete ‘ . A P 575 0 O 
Amethyst brooch, set with large diamonds ‘ ‘ ‘ 268 0 0 
One gold toothpick ‘ ; ‘ : ° ‘ ‘ 018 6 





£1275 18 0 | 


‘‘ Dear me,” said Cuthbert, “that is a great deal! [—I—recollect buying the 
gold toothpick—eh !—and saying, [ thought dear Mrs. Brandyball would like a 
watch and chain, which I gave her; but—eh !—this is very sur * 

* Not to me,” said Nubley. ‘* Now, Miss Kitty, let’s have the other.” 

“Oh!” said Kate, unfolding a memorandum of most exceeding length, “ this 
is the upholsterer’s bill, for the furniture and things.” 

‘* Ah!” said Nubley, “ never miod reading it all through. What is the sum 
total ?” 

‘* What, at the bottom!” saii Kate. 

** Yes," said Nubley. 

*‘ The sum total,” stammered Kate; ‘it is one, and a nine, and eight, and a 
four, and then there isa fifteen and a six.” 

“ What!”’ cried Nubley, ‘can’t you count, Miss? Have you been at school 
I don’t know how many years, and can do no more than that? Here, let me see 

—here—yes—sure enough, Cuthbert, here isa bill for furniture. One thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty-four pounds fifteen shillings and sixpence—what 
say yOu to that?” 


prising 


“I dare gay,” said Cuthbert, ‘it is all correct—the furniture was wanted— 
eh, dear '—but where is Mrs. Brandyball herself—she will set all this to rights-~ 
eh 1—what makes the people send just to-day—eh!” 

“T think I could guess,” said Nubley—‘*eh? so would anybody in the world 
except yourself. r 

“As for Mrs. Brandyball,” said Kate, nearly trembling with rage against her 
darling governess, ‘she is gone into town I know, and if she never comes back 
I don't care. 

4 hb) . . ' , ‘ . 

‘Oh dear, dear Kate!" said Cuthbert, ‘ don’t talk in that way about a person 
with whom you will soon be so nearly connected.” 

“ Shall?’ said Kate, who knew more of the world by half than her respeet- 
able father-in-law at four times her age, “I'm not so sure of that 

‘* Dear, dear!’ said Cuthbert, “ what d yu mean !—why—eh !—what do 
it all mean?” 

* What,” s 


id Nubley, “it means that you e rich, you are now found out 


to be | vor: fair-weather birds al fly away , = 
“Yes, Mr. Nubley, “said Mrs. Brand , entering the room with all 
ree Ne 4 = 8A i tno oO De « tw 
chalf, at lea ava . ms tert. 
Cuthbert’s astonishment at th P: rance ida k i ri 
something perfectly indescribable 


| heartcd— so cruel 


| will meke o 


now; when he gets out of his fainting fit he'll find exactly the sort of wife he 


would have had, and appreciate your affection for him and his children.” 

“ Affection!’ ssid the lady; ‘* who talks about affection! Children !—I am 
sure I shall be too glad to get rid of Miss Kitty—when I am paid my bill; but 
hat am I to do about the others !” 

1 lol! thought Nubley ; who cares? 





der ot 
dye feel?” 
** Dying,” svid Cuthbert ; ‘I could not have fancied—eh !—anything so hard 
yr 
** What d’ye mean by cruel, Sir!” said Mrs. Brandyball. ‘* Who is the de 
ceiver !—what did you tell me’—what did you offer me !—settiements—money 
—jewels |" . 
** Show us the writings, Mistress,’ said Nubley. ‘* He hasn't been fool—that 
is, mean, good-natured—enough to put pen to paper beyond a cheque or so, 
eh '—no, no, old lady.”’ 





Old!” screamed the governess. 

“ Elderly,” said Nubley 

«Elderly !°’ screamed she, still louder. 

“Chickabid/y, if you like,” said Nubley. ‘All I mean to say is, that if you | 


t your bill, Ma‘am—whatever it is, Ma’am—lI’ll pay that, and take 
ny friend away, Ma’‘am. As to the bills which you have thought proper to run 


| up upon the chance of marrying him—those, Ma’am, you'll pay yourself. Hut- 


ton—-.”’ 


“Yes, Sir,” said Hutton. 

“ Send down into Bath, and order horses to be ready at two.’ 

** What does it all mean «Dear Mrs. Brandyball—I thought 
I knew your heart—I am sure—eh, dear !—this is a mistake—eh !—you will not 
give me up !—eh, dear !—misfortune is—eh !” 

‘Give you up!" exclaimed the lady ; ‘“‘ Sippetts—give up what ?” 

Parchment in calico, thought Nubley. 

‘* That's it,”’ said she, “ give up 

“* And Kate,” said Cuthbert, throwing a pai of eyes grown into gooseberries 
pathetically at the girl, * Kate, eh?” 

“The sooner we part the better,” said Mrs. Brandyball; “I know quite 
enough of ier—and I don't think I am likely, after all the trouble I have had with 
her, to keep her for nothing her back to Bengal.”’ 

* Brute!” said Kitty, and rushed out of the room. 

It's all right, thought Nuble y. “And now, Ma’am, if you will just tot up 
your account for the schooling and ‘hat, I'll arrange the whole matter. 
think it would be pleasant for my friend to stay here any longer; and his cir 


cumstances wil] rot allow him, as you know, to support his present mode of 
living.” 


, 


1 said Cuthbert. 





You had better bundle 


“ f never make out accounts,” said the lady, ‘ especially for persons situated 


as I have been relatively with this poor old man. I only want to know if you 
vill pay the tradesmen’s bills which I have incurred in expectation of the vnion 
of your free with myself,”’ 
* Not one penny, Ma’aw,” said Nubley 
‘What! not the jeweller’s !"’ 
‘No—1 ’ t g, Ma'am aid Nubley, ‘“‘ bey ynd the eightcen shillings 
~ wu hj ! e admits.” 
a : "said ly, w neer, evidently nded to convey an 
ontempt derogatory t Cuthbert’ vory.”” 
\ are scamp I never beard of ! said Mrs. Brandyball; “ but I'l hunt 
I Hit ] ] hav mev ’ 
‘No you won't,” said Nubley: “you are luckily found out, Ma’am; and if 
@ 








my friend is ruined to a certain extent, he is saved from a much worse ruin which 
was in store for him.” 

“At this moment Kate returned, having been evidently crying. She was dress- 
ed for a start—bonnet, shawl, &c. 

**Oh, Miss Pert, you are come,” said Mrs. Brandyball; “much good you'll 
come to, my dear (with asneer). And where are you going to? to the linen- 
draper’s "prentice, or the dancing-master? 

“I’m going,’ said Kate, bursting into a flood of tears, ‘‘ with my poor, dear 
father-in-law, wherever he goes.” 

‘* Affectionate love !’’ said Mrs. Brandyball ; ‘‘ going with Pappy *” 

* Yos, Ma‘am,” said Kate, “to ithe world’s end with ' “m; and if it hadn't been 
for what I learned under your roof, I never should have deserved the insults you 
have cast upon me” 

** Fine girl!” said Mrs. Brandyball; ‘a very fit daughter for a bankrupt im- 
postor.” 

‘* Ma'am,” said Nubley, ‘we are rather pressed for time—will you make out 
your bill, and we - 

“There’s no bill,’ said Cuthbert, recovering from his trance, and seeming 
really to awaken to a ‘‘sense of his condition” —* Mrs. B. has had five hundred 
pounds last week.” 

Oh!” said Nubley ; ‘‘ tol der lol lol !—five hundred pounds '—that’s a set- 
tler!—we want no bills. Hutton pack up—pack up—make haste, we are 
going.” 

‘ Yes,”’ said the lady, ‘* but the bills I have incurred” 

“T tell you again you must pay them,’’ said Nubley. 

‘““No, no,” said Cuthbert, ‘let me do what is right—I would rather—eh, 
dear!” 

‘*Rather,’’ said Nubley, ‘you are a bankrupt —you can do nothing—no !— 
old parchment in calico!—I’ll take you out of this, and whenever you find it 
convenient to settle those accounts of the jeweller, upholsterer, and other similar 
sort of people i 

“Yes, Sir,” said Mrs. Brandyball, attentively, and with a degree of mingled 
interest and civility. 

“ Recollect, Ma’am, the old proverb about the slip between the cup and 
the lip—but don't trouble Mr. Gurney ; you have got the goods—you will have 
to pay forthem. And so now, Hutton, how do we get on?” 

“The carriage is at the door,’’ said Hutton, to whom, in point of fact, Nu- 
bley, upon his first arrival, had given instructions to get horses ready—the appro- 
priate appearance of which startied poor Cuthbert, and made Kitty as happy as 
possible. 

‘** So,” said the lady, “‘you are going—are you?” 

Nobody answered, but all proceeded in their different modes of preparing for a 
departure. 

There are several ways in which rage, disappointment, vengeance, jealousy, 
despair, &c. &c. &c., may be exhibited. The great heart of the combustible 
Brandy ball was not to be trifled with ; with her it must be all or nothing ; either 
the explosion would be something that nobody could withstand, or ali the ele- 
ments of confusion must be hidden undera bushel. She saw that she had over 
reached herself: a few days more would have united her to Cuthbert, and, bank- 
rupt or not, all her expensive bills, run up, not upon his personal responsibility, 
but upon the contingency of his m4rriage, would have fallen upon him, and by 
so inuch the more have decreased the dividend on his estate; but this was not 
destined to be—she was quite lawyer enough to know that. The failure of her 
great object beat her down and the very recollection of the fawning, flattering 
devotion she had paid to the poor invalid, whom she, in the plenitude of herrage, 
had now denounced, drove her to the conclusion that her best course would be 
to treat the parting trio with what she considered contempt; and therefore, when 
the carriage was announced packed and ready, she struck her forehead with her 
hand, and ran out of the library upstairs into her own room, where she threw 

herself upon her bed, much to the peril of the legs and feet of the bedstead, and 
burst into tears ; not, however, quitting the ‘ presence’ of her evanescent guests 
without ejaculating something which, as no lady ought ever to enunciate it, so 
no lady should be exposed to the pain of finding it recorded. 

















“Cuthbert, my friend, how | 


I don’t 


All this, and other proceedings of minor importance, but which in their details 
satisfied me that Nubley had acted in the most correct and even liberal manner 
towards the dependents of the household, and, indeed, had behaved, as I had 
dreamed of him, most angelically (and never, never—so 'ong as I live—will I 
take a prejudice to any man when I first see him), I learned from himself, dear 
old fellow! And who can describe—I amsure [| cannot—not the delight only, 
but the surprise—the joy, I may say—when, upon the evening of that day which 
I had resolved should be the last of suspense, we were roused from asome- 
what heavy evening’s cause after our tea by the usual dog-barking, bell-ringing, 
gravel-grinding noise which unquestionably announced an arrival. [tcould be no- 
body but Nubley. I sprang from my chair; Mrs. Nubley cried ‘* Lauk!” and 
Harriet begged me not to flurry myself. However it was a burst of feeling, and 
nothing could stop me. J rushed into the hall, andoh! how—in what words, 
by what mearis—can I express the blessedness of my feelings, the extent of my 
| happiness, when I saw my beloved brother Cuthbert, ruined as he was—beggar- 
| ed by his own improvidence—but dearer to me than ever-—lifted almost from the 
| Carriage intothe house. The frailty of his tenure to me at that moment was 
nothing ; I caught him tomy heartand burst into tears; | ¢/d—and Iam not 
ashamed to write itdown. My position was altered-—I felt proud and happy— 
| It was now for me to show how I would succour and support my nearest relation 
upon earth. [t wasal! a mystery what had happened. Cuthbert leant on my 
arm—he pressed it—not a word was spoken—l1 understood nothing of what I 
| saw, but my whole soul was engrossed by the possession of my brother, who it 

seemed clear to me, had been rescued from the Brandyball. I shook Nubley’s 
| hand, and felt encouraged by his emphatic squeeze of mine. Kate I had not 
| then seen, but what my sensations were maybe guessed when I placed my 

half-fainting brother on hisaccustomed sofa, and saw Kitty, the object of my 
aversion, run to Harriet, throw herself upon her knees, and bursting into tears, 
exclain— 
| ‘Forgive me—all, all here forgive me!—I am not what I was.” 

Without then knowing what had happened beyond the fact that we were all 

| ruined fivatcially, I believe that was the happiest moment of my life. 

In set'ing down these matters I have anticipated, as it were, the results which 
brenght about this 


‘Consummation devoutly to be wished 5” 


but the sequel is beautiful, as showing that which the “evil eye” of the censo- 
rious seldom secs, or chooses to see. It was perfectly true that Cuthbert, by 
his extraor !inary carelessness and inanition, had permitted himself to be ruined, 
but thet human pine apple, Nubley, whose rough and repu/sive coat covered a 
heart full of the richness of liberality, did not allow the evening to pass without 
making me understand that as his fate and fertunes 4d been linked with Cuth- 
bert’s through life, and that be had ro existing -elation that he knew of, that 
his failure should never affect him. It is true that Nubley deplored the want of 
a family in terms which, whether e’oquestly or cogitatively expressed, there 

the vnly remark upon which, I make in the 
words of his excellent lady, who, at «he close of his lamentations, screamed out 
| as usual— 


seeins no necessity for repeating ; 


“Lavuk, Mr Nobley, you ¢ such a man!’ 
But the second or thir’ cay after this happy return of our absent friends, I 
| had another opportunity of be hulding human nature in a delightful pointof view; 
| and what a blessing !' is to be able to put upon record traits calculated to vindi- 


i fallibili'y against the sweeping censure of the satirist and the 


’ 


cate our comn 


nic t 
cynic ! 
| ” Kate's experience of Mrs Brandyball’s conduct and treatment of her “ dear 
| ’ } Vs ‘ 
girls’? had made her an altered person, as she herself professed. Although but 


a few days older than when she left us, she had gained years in the power of 
appreciating the real character of that fiend, as I have already said, not in hu- 
man shape High-spirited and warm tempered, t' e moment she saw the sudden 
| change in her conduct towards Cuthbert, ten thousand ‘ trifles light as air’ 

flashed into her mind, which cor vinced her that she had been playing that game 
| ever since her return, and that the gaine she had been playing before his arrival 
had been even worse; in fact, she was now old enough to know that a more 
artful, designing, dangerous woman never lived than her once ‘‘dear governess;”’ 
to which conclusion she very shortly led Harriet, who, to say truth, did not re- 
| quire much urging, esperially after what our dear little Jenny had told us, to 
| believe that Montpelier was an establishment which most especially demanded an 

extraneous surveillance. I do not like to put upon paper all I have heard, but, 
| in spite of the brick walls and the ‘ broken bottles,” I have a notion that Mont- 
pe lier, however good for the bodily health of the “ dear little angels,” was by no 
| means advan ageous as regarded their moral or spiritual state. 

Wel! there is nothing at which one ought to start; but~—and I say dut with 
an emphasis—I declare and protest that when I saw Kitty—without any further 
professions, a beautiful girl—no left shoulder st k out of her frock, and at least 
another inch of tucker iu front—totally changed in manner, fond of her sister, 
affectionate to Cuthbert, without pretension, and endeavouring by every means 
t igs towards her took an entirely new 

e whole history of 
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our remaining at Blissfuld was pr natical) for th yrowing into woman- 
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for him which his highly honourable conduct upon a former occasion had crea- 
ted, I, without a moment's delay, went down to him in my morning-gown. . 

I found him in deep mourning ; he appeared considerably agitated ; I saw his 
embarrassment, and paused to give him time to ‘‘collect his scattered thoughts; 
still he hesitated, and again I bowed. : ae 

«* Mr. Gurney,” said he, at lengib, “ you remember that I once paid you a visit 
*here—of an unprofessional nature—I re ih) eee 

The moment he got this length I satisfied myself that Miss Kitty, in spite of 

«appearances, had been making a second attack upon my worthy companion. 

“« It is with reference to that circumstance,” said my visitor, “that I am again 
here.” 

“* What !”’ said I, “‘ has the young lady again———” 

“Oh no,” interrupted Mr. Kittington, “ circumstances are so altered, short 
as is the time that has elapsed since the event te which you refer, that I stand 
before you in a totally different position.” Hereabouts he seemed to gain new 
courage, and stand erect, and look steadily. ‘‘I believe,’ continued he, “I 
told you that my father was a man of high honour and respectability, although 
unfortanate—my mother, a lady by birth, who, excellent as her husband was, 
had disobliged her family by mar:ying him, has been for years estranged from 
her relations. I now have to state to you, Mr. Gurney, that her brother, my 
uncle, Geseral Harlingham, relenting on his death-bed of an unjustifiable harsh- 
ness against his exemplary sister, has left me heir to all his property, real and 
personal, amounting to something more than seven thousand pounds per annum, 
on condition of my assuming his name.” 

] assure you,” said I, “ { most sincerely congratulate you. The little I had 
the pleasure of seeing of your family gave me so favourable an impression of 
your character and qualities, that I am most happy to hear of your well-merited 
acquisition. I presume we shail lose you as a neighbour !”’ 

‘The moment I bad uttered these words, I perceived his agitation return, his 
cheeks flushed and turned pale, and his whole manner betrayed an emotion to 
me inexplicable. 

«*Mr. Gurney,” said he, ‘‘I confess this is one of the most trying moments 
of my life. I am but young. I trust and hope the reverse of fortune which 
has befallen me wiil not induce me to commit myself. If it does, I think in 
your hands my character is safe. I would give the world that you would antict- 
pate what I am about to express.” ey 

“T have no notion,” said I; ‘‘ but, whatever it is, rely upon my most anxious 
desire to hear it.’ 

“ Miss Falwasser,” said Kittington, or rather Harlingham—‘ Miss Falwasser | 
——” and then he paused. | 

**Oh!” said I, “ you must banish all that from your mind ; your conduct was 
so honourable—and the affair will be forgotten—and 

“‘T hope not,” said Harlingham, as I must now call him. ‘I felt it my duty 
in my then position to do what I did; as a professional man, J think I could 
have done nothing else ; but I have never been happy since. And now, Mr. 
Gumey,” added he, with tears in his eyes, and tears of which no man of high 
and honourable feeling need be ashamed; ‘“ now, I will go farther upon that 
point than I did before—not to make you appreciate more highly the sacrifice | 
then made, but to induce you to make the present proposal I admit that my 
admiration of the young lady in question was fervent and sincere, and that, al- 
though the stern sense of moral obligation connected with the business I then 
followed, led me to betray a confidence which’ I had no right to encourage, I 
now request, as a gentleman and a man of fortune, permission to be received in- 
to your family as a suitor for the affections of Miss Katherine Falwasser.” 

T looked at him for a moment, and, having held out my hand and pressed his, 
when I recovered, said, 

“Tf you had one fortnight since made this proposal—honourable, noble as it 
is on your part—I should have said, ‘ No—whatever my brother may say—I 
will not bear of it ;’ but Kate Falwasser, misled and spoiled by the horrid woman 
to whose care she had been incautiously consigned, has, since circumstances 
have occurred to try the real qualities of her heart, evinced so much good feel- 
ing and so much indignation at the conduct of her late preceptress, that I think 
I may, with perfect fairness to you, admit you to taat intimacy with our family 
circle which you desire | 

“I know,” said Harlingham, “to what you allude; ina small society like | 
Blissfold, family matters are no secrets, and I hope you will not think worse | 
of me because it was when [ found that, in all probability, from the rumours | 
that were rife, Miss Falwasser would be portionless, I ventured to make my | 
present offer. 

There are of course some very extraordinary men to be found now and then, | 
but this Kiitington, or Harlingham, seemed to me a phenix. With his taste I | 
had no disposition to quarrel, but a!l other feelings were absorbed in those of | 

admiration at his honest and virtuous forbearance, evidently in opposition to | 
the bent of his inclination in the first instance, and in bis delicate anxiety to 
repair what he considered the violence he had done to Kate by exposing ae 
| 
} 
| 











amatory epistles. 

The result of this interview was his admission into our circle, together with 
his mother and sister, and his consequent association with Kitty ; whose man 
ners were so changed, and whose recollections of her advances to her now per- 
mitted lover were so strongly impressed on her mind, that she could scercel 
lift her eyes to meet his tender and affectionate ylances ; indeed, so extremely 
diffident did she appear in his presence, that Fanny Wells, some six or seven 
years her senior, began to think that she was not half enough sympathetic, and 
that Mr. Harlingham would be much happier with a wife a few years older. 
Wherein Fanny most probably was right ; but that was no affair of mine, and 
Cuthbert, who had abandoned his wig, and seemed reconciled to his present 
state of misfortune, was well pleased to see Kitty pleased, and to see that every- 
body was pleased with Kitty. 

It was but a short time after this interview, and during the agreeable inter- 
course between the families, thit Nubley opened his whole generous intentions 
to me. He again reverted to his want of family, and the silliness of his wife, 
and then informed me tha!, under all the circumstances, and having no relations 
who had any claims ttpon him, he would, pending the investigat of the coia- 
plicated affair of Chipps, Rice, (iecory and Co., put Cuthbert entirely at bis 
ease ; ‘to do which,”’ added the good old man, * he must be put in the position 
to put you at your ease too.” This gave me the highest opinion of Nubley’s 
generosity at the moment ; what, then, were my feelings when I saw him, 
usual, stubble his chin before the chimney glass, and think out—‘ and every | 
shilling I have, shall be yours when I die?” 

This ‘ oozing” placed me in an extremely awkward position :—that I had 
heard the words, and was, consequently, aware of his intentions, is most true ; 
but I felt it necessary to make my gratitude subservient to my civility, and, 
therefore, it was that I could not venture to admit that he had given utterance to 
thoughts which he had not meant to express. 

I certainly communicated to Harriet what had fallen upon 
involuntary expression was completely corroborated, as she 
avowals of Mrs. Nubley, who declared, ‘ Lauk! he was sich 
he took a thing into bis head,” &c. &e. 

We had gone on for some fortnight in this way, Cuthbert apparently vncon- 
scious of what was the state of the case, but, nevertheless, anxiously fidgetty 
about Mrs. Brandyball, whose rage and disappointment at the frustration of her 
hopes were most awful. She wrote him one letter, which we, Nubley and J, 
under the circumstances of his health, felt ourselves justified in opening and 
answering ; it was coarse, insolent, and unfeeling ; and, even while attempting 
to threaten him into some pecuniary sacrifice, admitted her only object in her 
intended marriage to have been securing his money; but, what was worse than 
all, it contained some anecdotes of Kitty, and allusions to her conduct while 
under her care, which, if any care had been taken, could never have occurred 

Nubley wrote her an answer; and, when we saw in the Saturday week’s 
newspaper, quoted from the ‘‘ Gazette” List of Bankrupts,—** Sarah Brandy- 
ball, boarding-house-keeper, Monpelier, Bath, Co. Somerset, to surrender at the 
Lamb Inn, Bath, Thursday, February 14, at ten; Attornies, Messrs Grab and 
Worry, Gay Street ;”’ we did not feel more pity than could be reasonably afford- 
ed to a mass of unprincipled humanity, whose whole efforts under the cloak of 
kindness, refinement, and sentimentality, were to undermine and pervert the 
principles of the unfortunate victims for the instruction and edification of whom 
she had neither the means nor the inclination. 

Well, and here am I come to the end of another note-book ; and here, there- 
fore, must I stop; but, happy as I am in the restoration of my brother, and his 
affection to me—delighted as I am to find Kate redeemed, and, as | hope, in a 
fair way to happiness—pleased as [ am to find Jane all that I ever hoped her to 
be, my wife faultless, and my family circle most agreeable —Suiggs our own 
again, the Well’s the best natured and kindest, and the Nubley’s all we could 
desire ; still I feel some apprehension that I may be for a time unsettled. Nub 
ley lets out that I might do a great deal of good by going out to Calcutta—that 
he is too old himself to undertake the voyage, and that Cuthbert’s removal would 
be annihilation ; so I ho'd myself in readiness 

I received in the morning of to-day, the last I can recerd, a most extraordi- 
nary letter from Daly, who has married his ** fortune,” and most zealous in 
his calling. Hull has also written to me, not choosing to travel back this road 
with his aunt, and tells me that matters will turn out better than we think wit! 
Chipps, Rice, Hiccory and Co., as he “happens to know,” and the newspaper 
announces the death at sea of * Mellicent, wife of Lieutenant Merman, of the | 
146th fost. 
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! all I can say is, that T am thenk- 
ful to Providence for the successes which have arisen to me out o evil, and for 
“that mercy and goodness which it extends even to the least wor >y of humar 
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my Dabbs, alias Blutf Jim, was last Tuesday sentenced to fourteen years’ traas- 
portation for horse stealing, having Leen apprehended, committed, tried, and 
condemned in the short space of twenty-eight hours. 


{i> In bringing these much admired papers to a conclusion, we doubt not it 
will be satisfactery to our readers that the author gives an intimation that he 
may probably bring Mr. Gilbert Gurney on the stage again; and, to heighten 
the general expectation, that he may perhaps lay his scenes in India. It is well 
known that Mr. Theodore Hook is peculiarly happy in the portraiture of Anglo- 
Indian manners, habits, dialogue, and scenes. Of these he has given abundant 
graphic specimens in his ‘“‘Saying and Doings,” which are without exception 
the most lively representation of a particular state of society that the age can 
boast of | We shall therefore anxiously look for the half-promised continuation, 
in the full assurance that they will be equally acceptable with those that have 
come before.] 





DECEPTION.—A TALE. 
BY MRS. aBDY.—([ Continued from the last Albion.} 

My Aubrey had been dead two years and a half; it was the middle of October, 
and a large party was assembled at Ashburn Park, among whom were my brother 
and sister-in-law, and two of their sons. Time had soothed my grief, I had 
quite discarded all fear of detection, and I presumptuously flattered myself that 
I might yet end my days in peace and honour. One day Lord Montford appear- 
ed at dinner witha slight cut on his forehead, and explained to us that it was 
owing to a fall from his horse, which happily had not caused any more serious 
effect. 

“T was beyond my companions at the time,’’ said he, ‘“‘ but I was not suffered 
to remain long unassisted ; the accident took place in the sight of several hovels, 
and their inhabitants all ran out immediately to the rescue.” 

‘ But,” said Philip Neville, laughingly, ‘‘ yeu must not forget to mention the 
fair dame who was weeping ovcr you when we rode up.” 

‘‘T wish I could leave the fragment of your tale unfinished,” said Lord 
Montford, “ since my friends might then elevate this unknown lady into a beau- 
tiful heroine of romance; but I will tell you the simple fact. I was stunned for 
a minute by my fall; when I recovered, a woman was bending over me, and 
uttering exclamations of grief, and her tears dropped rapidly on my face ; when 
she found I was able to rise, she repeatedly kissed my hand, and I know not with 
what further manifestations of tenderness she might have favoured me, had not 
my friends rode up, and gathered round me, and I then lost sight of her.” 

* Dear me! quite maternal fondness, I declare,” said Mrs. Neville, glancing 
at me with asneer. She merely meant to utter a covert sarcasm on my want of 
tenderness towards the viscount, but her words conveyed a sting which she did 
I could not doubt that this woman was the mother of Lord 
Montford. I inquired what kiad of person she was in age and appearance. 

* Between forty and fifty, I should think,” he replied; poorly but decently 
dressed, and bearing the remains of beauty, although pale and sickly.” 

This description exactly answered to that which Aubrey had given me of the 
woman who had accused herself of injuring him even before his birth. I could 
not doubt that she was againin the neighborheod, but I remembered that she 
had spoken to Aubrey of a solemn vow which forbade her to explain herself to 
him, and I could only hope that she would continue to adhere to it. I made 
inquiries through my imsid respecting the inhabitants of the hovels mentioned by 
Lord Montford, and discovered that the woman answering to his description was 


get her to contradict herself, and to entreat our pardon for 
conduct.’’ 

He went up to Ruth Hammond, whispered a few words to her, and she readily 
followed him, her eyes gleaming with malicious triumph as she passed me. [ 
now prepared myself for the worst, for 1 knew that my cause was in the hands of 
an inveterate enemy, who instead of cross-questioning and intimidating mv accu- 
ser, would be likely by every art of persuasion to extract from her the most mi- 
nute proofs of my crime. 

‘« Let us leave the hall,”’ said Lord Ellerton, impatiently ; ‘we have stayed 
here toolong.”’ He led meto my boudoir and intreated me to command my feel- 
ings.—** Were it not for the one awful event of this night,” said he, “1 should 
really be disposed to emile at you, Isabel, for appearing so overcome by such 
absurd aspersions.” I buried my face in my hands, andhe playfully continued— 
‘** Well, if affairs come to the worst, and all the world seems disposed to conclude 
our poor Montford to be a changeling, you must apply to your kind friend, Lady 
Barlow, to be a witness in your favour. I think she will be able to state from her 
own recollection that yours was no fictitious confinement, and also to quote the 
testimony of her good old father—who certainly must have been a competent 
judge—to that effect.” 

Oh, how his words agonized me! 

** Will you not go and see how Lord Montford is?” I inquired, with the hope 
of being left to solitude. 

‘* No, dear Isabel,” he replied, “I will stay with you. Montford is not alone 
—his cousins are with him, and J doubt not he will soon become sensible that an 
act committed so decidedly and palpably in defence of his own life, cannot be 
imputed to him as acrime. Montford has a strong mind; so have you natural- 
ly, Isabel, but circumsiances have weakened your nerves and impaired your 
spirits. I myselfI fear have not always shown the attention to your feelings 
that I ought to have cone,—but believe me, I have ever esteemed and respected 
you as a high-principled aad excellent woman.” 

‘* You are too kind, too trusting,” I murmured. 

‘* Nay,” he replied, ‘I give very little proof of my trust in you by disbelieving 
sO preposterous an accusation; it has not a shadow of plausibility attached to 
it. I doubt not my brother has already brought this woman to shame and re- 
pentance.”’ 

At this moment a servant entered to inform the earl that Mr. Neville request- 
ed his presence in the library, and he departed, saying he was very glad of the 
summons, and tenderly embraced me. I felt that it was his last embrace, and 
that henceforth he would recoil from me with horror and detestation : the long- 
dreaded storm had at length burst vpon my devoted head. 

‘**Qh, Aubrey, my beloved Aubrey !"’ I wildly exclaimed, “ could your saint- 
ed spirit look down upon your poor mother, how even in the midst of bliss would 
you feel for her agony !” 

J] sank on my knees, and tried to ask the pardon and support of God, but I 
was unable to command words. I arose and lay down’ on the sofa: lights ap- 
peared to flash before me, reproachfu! faces to smile derision on me, and mock- 
ing voices to repeat over and over each circumstance and each aggravation of my 
sin; presently the illusion disappeared, and anticipation began to unite with re- 
trospection In inflicting punishment on me. I thought of the despair and horror 
of my husband, of the ruin and misery of Lord Montford, of the triumph of the 
Nevilles, and of the contumely of the world; but I thought on one fact more 
terrible than each and all of them, that I deserved them—that I was guilty. Cases 
have been known, in which criminals executed on strong circumstantial evidence 





her unwarrantable | 





Ruth Hammord ; that her husband ard herself had only lately come to settle 
there, although they had occasionally v..ed the neighbornood for a short time, 
and that he was a man of very indiffere 1t character, suspected of poaching and 
other dishonest practices. J was soon disposed to believe that he well deserved 
that character ; for although we had previously been occasionally annoyed by 
poachers, their depredations now increased to an alarming extent, and the game 
keepers were constan'ly on the alert. 


One memorable night we were all assem 
bled in the drawing-rooms, amusing ourselves with music, conversation, and | 
portfolics of prints, when some one remarked that Lord Montford bad taken no 
share in the pursuits of the evening. He was inquired after, but he and Philip 
Neville had left the room some time before ; and George Neville, on being in- 
terrogated, owned that his brotherand Lord Montford had gone to join the game- 
keepers in an expedition of discovery, since they flattered themselves that they 
had received a sure clue to the detection of the principal avthor of the late mis- 
demeanors. Mrs. Neville, I suppose te contrast her maternal anxiety with my 
coldness and indifference, burst into tears, and said that she was persuaded her 
deer Philip would be murdered. Lord Ellerton appeared seriously discom- | 
posed. 


} 
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‘*] know Montford'’s eagerness and impetuosity,” he said, “ he will be fore- 
most in any contest, and perhaps be a severe sufferer.” 

George Neville on being interrogated mentioned the spot to which they had | 
een directed, and contirmed my fears by naming !fammond as the man who had 
een cited as the ringleader in the affair. Jord Ellerton, Mr. Neville, and a few 
more of the gentlemen ieft the house in quest of the fugitives, and I remained | 
pale, nervous, and gasping, and feeling all the agitation in reality which Mrs. 
Neville I was persuaded only assumed for the occasion. In about an hour a| 
bustle in the hall announced the return of the gentlemen. We descended to the | 
ha'l to satisfy our anxiety: they all looked sad and sorrowful. The dead bedy 
of Hammond was borne in by the game-keepera, and Lord Montford followed, 
wan, ard trembling, and dejected. It appeared that several of the poachers were | 
letected by the party,and Hammond as the ringleader was seized hold of by 
Dawson the head game keeper ; the others escaped, pursued by the under game- 
keepers and Philip Neville, and Dawson called to Lord Montford to assist him in 
securing the struggling Hammond. At this moment, however, Hammond level- 
led a blow at Dawson, which struck him to the ground, and he took to flight 
Lord Montford followed, and came up with him; they grappled together for a | 
moment, when Hammond raised his hand, and Lord Montford perceived by the 
light of the moon that he held a knife in his hand. Lord Montford feeling that 
his life was at stake, instantly drew forth a pistol, and his aim was so secure that 
his adversary fell dead on the The rest of Lord Montford’s compan- | 
ions and the party who had left the house in search of them now appeared about 
the same time, and the agitated young man shuddering with horror and leaning | 
onthe arm of Lord Eilerton, returned to the house. [| take shame to myself 
when [ own that I felt relieved at hearing that Hammond was actually dead, and 
that no disclosures could take place throughhis means. Lord Montford seemed 
overwhelmed with that consternation natural to a young and ingenuous mind at | 
the reflection of having taken away the life of a fellow-creature, even in self-de- 


I 
I 


> ground. 


fence. Lord Ellerton kindly reasoned with and reassured him, and the gentle- 
raen were all gathering round him aad saying something consolatory on the sub- 
ject, when Ruth Hammond rashed through the open door into the hall, and threw | 


herself upon the body of her husband. 

*‘ Yes, weep,’’ she said, passionately addressing Lord Montford, “ weep for the 
murder you have committed, but y cannot know the thousandth part of the 
cause you have fox tears: you have slain your father! He to whom you owed 
the hand of his son, sent with all his sins 
upo his head into the presence of the God he has offended !” 

‘‘ Poor woman, she is raving !” said Lord Ellerton, compassionately ; ‘do not 
attend to her, my son.” 

As he spoke, he motioned to Philip Neville to lead his cousin from the hall; | 
and Lord Montford absolutely stupified by the events of the night offered no re- 
sistance, 

‘*Yourson!"” repeated Ruth Hammond contemptuously ; ‘‘ believe it not! 
Mine ure not the ravings of insanity ; sudden anguish has caused me to break 
the vow that I have kept through years of poverty, and shame and trials, and | 
will maintain iny words. Ask your proud lady yonder toconfirm them, she who 
by dint of bribery won my sweet babe from me six-and-twenty years ago: buta 
curse rested with her gold ; peace and hope departed from me since that vile 
barter took place—sie has felt no sting—she has known no reproach—she has 
revelled in pomp and luxury, undiscovered and unsuspected ; but the day of reck- 
oning has at last arrived, and I charge her to disprove my accusation.”’ 

‘** A very extraordinary business, indeed,” said Mr. Neville, drily ; ‘and Iam 
quite of opinion that this good woman shows no signs of insanity.” 

** You must be as insane as herself, if you can entertain a doubt of it,”’ said 
Lord Ellerton, indignantly. 

. “ ig dces not Lady Ellerton speak, and declare her innocence !” asked Mr 
Neville. 


‘* My dear Isabel,” said my husband, “ it is almost an insult to ask you to vin- 
dicate yourse'f from the accusations of a lunatic : but as my brother appears to 
think that she will best be silenced by such a measure, I wish you would dis- 
linctly assure her that you are unconscious of what she is alluding to.”’ 


I attempted to speak, but my voice was choked with agitation, and I remained 
silent. , 


See,” said Ruth Hammond, triumphantly, “ she does net, she cannot deny 
that she has stolen my blessed babe from me, and hardened his heart, and taught 
him to despise the poor, till he hes raised his hand against his own father— she 
cannot li the presence of the dead command her tongue to contradict the words 
of the widowed wife and desolate mother whom she has ruined.’ 

I burst into tears, and several of the guests who were present exchanged won- 
dering glances with each other 

** This is worse than J spr 
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»t pass unpunished.” } 
‘] agree with you, my dear brother,’ whispered Mr. Neville in his most in- 
sinuating tone, ‘** and with your leave I will myself take this woman into the 


library, and by a little skilful cross-questioning, ibt not that | shall soon 


| to think that she has sold her own child, and got her husband murdered by him 


| from the first 


have died protesting their innocence, and that innocence has afterwards, by some 
unexpected discovery, been brought to light. I thought on them with envy 
** Ob, to be like them !" I exclaimed—* to have the consciousness of innocence 
while suffering under unjust aspersions—io hear the revilings of man, feeling 
that God in his own good time will prove their revilings to have been ur found- 
ed! Oh! it is a great and glorious privilege to be free from gross crime in the 
eyes of our God—to be able to turn from the false earthly witnesses to appeal 
to an all-seeing Witness in heaven. Wad 1 but that blessed stay, how nobly 
would I sustain the insults of kindred and friends, imprisonment, destitution, 
even a shameful death itself—but such a consciousness can, alas! never, never 
be mine!” 

Time passed on—no one came to me. I was parched with that terrible thirst 
usually the companion of excitement and apprehension. I rang the bell for a 
glass of water; one of the under housermaids brought it to me, and as she set 
it down, she said, with a forward freedom, very unlike her usual respectful defer- 
euce— 

‘** Dear me, my lady, what a sad piece of work there is in the house! I am sure 
I would not be in your place for the world. Mr. Neville has just been calling 
the servants together, and telling us that you have imposed Kuth Hammond's 
child upon us for our young lord.” 

I only answered her by inquiring whether Ruth Hammond was still in the li- 
brary. 

‘* No,” she replied ; ‘* Mr. Neville has got out of herall he wanted to know, 
and she is now with the housekeeper, crying and taking onat a sad rate ; butto 
be sure one can’t wonder atit. Poor thing! it must be a hard trie! for a woman 
” 
[The conclusion next week. } 

——— 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epitep sy “ Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXV.—[ Continued from the last Albion.} 
CONCERNING A YOUNG LADY 
AN ELDERLY ADMIRER 
ING CEREMONY 


FROM LONDON, WHO JOINS THE 
WHO FOLLOWS IN HER TRAIN; 
CONSEQUENT ON THEIR ARRIVAL, 
The new piece being a decided hit, was announced for every evening of per- 
formance until further notice, andthe evenings when the theatre was closed, were 
reduced from three in the week totwo. Nor were these the ouly tokens of ex- 
traordinary success ; fur on the succeeding Saturday Nicholas received, by 
favour of the indefatigable Mrs. Grudden, no less a sum than thirty shil- 
lings; besides which substantial reward, he enjoyed considerable fame and 
honour, having a presentation copy of Mr. Curdle’s pamphlet forwarded to 
the theatre, with that gentleman’s own antograph (1 itself an inestimable 
treasure) on the fly-leaf, accompanied witha note containing meny expressions 
of approval, and an unsolicited assurance tbat Mr. Curdle would be very happy 
to read Shakspeare to him for t!ree hours every morning before breakfast during 


COMPANY, AND 
WITH AN AFFECT- 


| his stay in the town. 


** I've gct another novelty, Johnson,” 
glee. 

‘+ What's that?” rejoined Nicholas. ‘The Pony!” 

‘“ No no, we never come to the pony till everything else has failed,” said Mr 
Crummles. ‘1 dou’t think we shall come to the pony at all this season. No, 
no, not the pony.” 

**A boy phenomenon, perhaps?’ suggested Nicholas. 

“Phere is only one phenomenon, Sir,’ replied Mr. Crummles impressively, 
‘* and that’s a girl 

** Very true,’’ said Nicholas 
it is, I am sure.” 

‘* What should you say to a young lady from London?” inquired Mr. Crumm- 
les. ‘*Miss So-and-so, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane?” 

*¢] should say she would look very well in the bills,” said Nicholas. 

* You're about right there,” said Mr. Crummles; “and if you had said she 
would look very well upon the stage too, you wouldn't have been far out. Look 
here: what do you think of that!” 

** With this inquiry Mr. Crummles severally unfolded a red poster, and a yel- 
low poster, at the top of each of which public notification was inscribed in enor- 


said Mr. Crummles one merning in great 


“‘T beg your pardon. ThenI don’t know what 


| mous characters—“ First appearance of the unrivalled Miss Petowker, of the 


Theatre Royal, Drury Dane !” 

** Dear me !”’ said Nicholas, ‘1 know that lady.” 

‘* Then you are acquainted with as much talentas was ever compressed into 
one young person's body,” retorted Mr. Crummles, rolling up the bills again ; 
‘that is, talent of a certain sort—of acertain sort. ‘The Blood Drinker,’” 
added Mr. Crummles with a prophetic sigh, “* ‘The Blood Drinker’ will die 
with that girl ; and she’s the only sylph I ever saw who could stand upon one 
leg, and play the tambourine on her other knee, /ike a sylph.” 

** When does she come down?” a-ked Nicholas 

‘* We expect her to-day,” replied Mr. Crummles. 
Mrs. Crummles’s 


‘*She isan old friend of 
Mrs. Crummles saw what she could do—always knew it 
She taught her indeed, nearly all she knows. Mrs. Crommles 
was the original Blood Drinker.” 

** Was she, indeed?” 

“Yes. She was obliged to give it up though.” 

‘ Did it disagree with her?’ asked Nicholas, smiling, 

‘Not so much with her, as with her audiences,” replied Mr. Crommles 
‘Nobody could stand it. It was too tremendous. You don't quite know what 
Mrs. Crummles is, yet.” 

Nicholas ventured to insinuate that he thoughthe did. 

‘No, no, you don't,” said Mr. Crommles ; “ you don't, indeed 
and that’s a fact; I don’t think her country will till she is dead 
proof of talent bursts from that astonishing woman every year of 
Look at her—mother of six children—three of ’em alive, and all 
sagt ag 


I don't, 
new 
her life. 
upon the 


Some 


‘« Extraordinary !" cried Nicholas. 


“ Ab! extraordinary indeed,” rejoined Mr Crummiles, taking a complacent 
pinch of snuff, and shaking his head gravely. ‘I pledge you my professional 
word I didn’t even know she could dance till ber last benefit, and she played 
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Juliet and Helen Macgregor, and did the skipping-rope hornpipe between the pie- 
ces. The very first time i saw that admirable woman, Johnson,” said Mr. 
Crummles, drawing a little nearer, and speaking in a tone of confidential friend- 
ship, ‘‘ she stood upon her head, on the butt-end of aspear, surrounded with 
blazing fireworks.” 

*« You astonish me !”’ said Nicholas 

«« She astonished me!” returned Mr. Crommles, with a very serious coun- 
tenance. ‘ Such grace, coupled with such dignity! I adored her from that 
moment.” 

The arrival of the gifted subject of these remarks put an abrupt termination to 
Mr. Crammies’s eulogium, and almost immediately afterwards, Master Percy 
Crummles entered with a letter, which had arrived by the General Post, and was 
directed to his gracious mother; at sight of the superscription whereof, Mrs. 
Crummles exclaimed, ‘‘ From Henrietta Petowker, I do declare !”’ and instant- 
ly became absorbed in the contents. 

“Ts it !” inquired Mr. Crummles, hesitating. 

“Oh yes, it’s all right,” replied Mrs. Crummles, anticipating the question. 
‘« What an excellent thing for her to be sure !”’ 

‘It’s the best thing altogether that I ever heard of, I think,’”’ said Mr. Cromm- 
les ; and then Mr. Crummles, and Master Percy Crummles, all fell to laughing 
violently. Nicholas left them to enjoy their mirth together, and walked to his 
lodgings, wondering very much what mystery connected with Miss Petowker 
could provoke such mertiment, and pondering still more on the extreme surprise 
with which that lady would regard his sudden enlistment in a profession of which 
she was such a distinguished and brilliant ornament. 

But in this latter respect he was mistaken; for—whether Mr. Vincent 
Crummles had paved the way, or Miss Petowker had some special reason for 
treating him with even more than her usual amiability—their meeting at the 
theatre next day was more like that of two dear friends who had been insepara- 





ble from infancy, than a recognition passing between a lady and gentleman who | 


Nay, Miss 


had only met some half-dozen times, and then by mere chance. 


Petowker even whispered that she had wholly dropped the Kenwigses in her | 


conversations with the manager's family, and had represented herself as having 
encountered Mr. Johnson in the very first and most fashionable circles ; and on 
Nicholas receiving this intelligence with unfeigned surprise, she added with a 
sweet glance that she had a claim on his good-nature now, and might tax it be- 
fore long. 

Nicholas had the honour of playing in aslight piece with Miss Petowker that 
night, and could not but observe that the warmth of her reception was mainly 
attributable to a most persevering umbrella in the upper boxes; he saw, too, 


that the enchanting actress cast many sweet looks towards the quarter whence | 


these sounds proceeded, and that every time she did so the umbrella broke out 
afresh. Once he thought that a peculiarly shaped hat in the same corner was not 
wholly unknown to him, but being occupied with his share of the stage business 
he bestowed no great attention upon this circumstance, and it had quite vanish- 
ed from his memory by the time he reached home. 

He had just sat down to supper with Smike, when one of the people of the 
house came outside the door, and announced that a gentleman below stairs wish- 
ed to speak to Mr. Johnson. 

‘** Well, if he does, you must tell him tocome up, that’s allI know, 
Nicholas. ‘One of our hungry brethren, I suppose Smike.” 

His fellow-lodger looked at the cold meat, in silent calculation of the quan- 
tity that would be left for dinner next day, and put back aslice he had cut for 
himself, in order that the visitor's encroachments might be less formidable in 
their effects. 

“Itis not anybody who has been here before,” said Nicholas, “ for be is 
tumbling up every stair. Come in, come in. Inthe name of wonder—Mr. 
Lillyvick !” 

It was, indeed, the collector of water rates who, regarding Nieholas witha 
fixed look and immovable countenance, shook hands with most portentous so- 
lemnity and sat himself down in a seat by the chimney-corner. 

‘* Why, when did you come here?" asked Nicholas. 

‘This morning, Sir,” replied Mr Lillyvick. 

“Ob! [I see; then you were at the theatre to-night, and it was your 
umb - 

** This un.brella,” said Mr. Lillyvick, producing a fat green cotton one with a 
battered ferrule ; “ whatdid you think of that performance ?” 

‘“‘ So far as [ could judge, being on the stage,” replied Nicholas, ‘I thought 
it very agreeable.” 

““Agreeable!’’ cried the collector. 
cious.” 

Mr. Lillyvick bent forward to pronounce the last word with greater emphasis ; 
and having done so, drew himself up, and frowned and nodded a great many 
times. 

**[ say, delicious,” repeated Mr. Lillyvick. 
tuous.”’ 
nodded. 

** Ait? said Nicholas, a little surprised at these symptoms of ecstatic appro- 
bation. ‘* Yes—she is a clever girl.” 

“* She is a divinity,” returned Mr. Lillyvick, giving a collector's double knock 
on the ground with the umbrella before mentioned. ‘I have known divine ac- 
tresses before now, Sir; I used to collect—at least I used to call for—and very 
ofien call for—the water-rate at the house of a divine actress, wholivedin my 
beat for upwards of feur years, but nevsr—no, never, Sir-—of all divine crea- 
tures, actresses or no actresses, did I see a diviner one than is Henrietta Pe- 
towker.”” 

Nicholas had much ado to prevent himself from laughing; not trusting him- 
self to speak, he merely nodded in accordance with Mr. Lillyvick’s nods, and 
remained silent. 

‘** Let me speak a word with you in private,” said Mr. Lillyvick. 

Nicholas looked good-humouredly at Smike, who, taking the hint, disap- 
peared. 

** 4 baclelor is a miserable wretch, Sir,’’ said Mr. Lil!yvick. 

**Ishet’ osked Nicholas. 

* He is,” rejomned the collector. 
year, and [ ought to know what it is.’ 

* You oughi to know, certainly,’’ thought Nicholas ; “* but whether vou do or 
not, is another anestion.” 

‘Ifa bachelor happens to have saved a little matter of money,” said Mr. 
Lillyvick, ** his sisters and brothers, and nephews, and nieces, look fo that money, 
and not to him; even if by beiny a public character he is the head of the fami- 
ly, or as it may be the main from which all the other little branches are turned 
on, they still wish him dead all the while, and get low-spirited every time they 
see him looking in good health, because they want to come into his little proper- 
ty. You see that?” 

**Ob, yes,” replied Nicholas : ‘ it’s very true, no doubt.” 

*« The great reason for not being married,” resumed Mr. Lillyvick, ‘* is the ex 
pense ; that’s what’s kept me off, or else—Lord!” said Mr. Lillyvick, snap- 
ping his fingers, “‘ I might have had fifty women.” 

‘* Fine women !”’ asked Nicholas. 

“Fine women, Sir!” replied the collector; ‘aye! not so fine as Henrietta 
Petowker, for she is an uncommon specimen, but such women as don’t fall into 
every man’s way, I can tellyou thst. Now supposea man can geta fortune tm 
his wife instead of with her—eh 1?” 

“« Why then, he is a lucky fellow,” replied Nicholas. 


” 


replied 





‘‘T mean to say, Sir, that it was deli- 


** Absorbing, fairy-like, toomul- 
And again Mr. Lillyvick drew himself up, and again he frowned and 


“T have lived in the world for nigh sixty 


‘ 


“« That's what I say, retorted the collector, patting him benignantly on the | 


side of the head with his umbrella; ‘just what I say: Henrietta Petowker, 


the talented Henrietta Petowker, has a fortune in herself, and I am going , 


to——.”’ 


‘To make her Mrs. Lillyvick ?”’ suggested Nicholas. 

“ No, Sir, not to make her Mrs. Lillyvick,” replied the collector. ‘‘ Actresses 
Sir, always keep their maiden names, that’s the regular thing—but I’m going to 
marry her: and that the day after to-morrow, too.” 

‘*T congratulate you, Sir,’ said Nicholas. 

“ Thank you, Sir,” replied the collec'or, buttoning his waistcoat. ‘I shall 
draw her salary, of course, and hope after all that it’s nearly as cheap to keep 
two as it is to keep one ; that’s a consolation.” 

‘Surely you don’t want any consolation at such a moment?” 
Nicholas. 

‘* No,” replied Mr. Liilyvick, shaking his head nervously: ‘‘ no—of course 
not.” 

‘“« But how come yon both here, if you're going to be married, Mr. Lillyvics t” 
asked Nicholas. 

‘© Why, that’s what I came toexplain to you,” replied the collector of water 
rates. ‘ The fact is, we have thought it best to keep it secret from the family.” 

‘Family !” said Nicholas. ‘ What family !” 

“The Kenwigses of course,” rejoined Mr Lillyvick. ‘If my niece and the 
children had known a word about it before | came away, they'd have gone into 
fits at my feet, and never bave come out of ‘em tlll took an oath not to marry 
anybody—or they'd have got out a commission of lunacy, or some dreadful 
thing,’ said the collector, quite trembling as he spoke 

“To be sure,” said Nicholas. ‘Yes; they would have been jealous, no 
doubt.” 

“To prevent which,” said Mr. Lillyvick, ‘ Henrietta Petowker (it was settled 
between us) should come down here ‘o her friends, the Crommlesses, under pre 
tence of this engagement, and I should go down to Guilford the day before, snd 
join her in the coach there, which I did, and we came down from Guiiford yes 
terday together. Now, for the fear you should be writing to Mr. Noggs, and 
might say anything about us, we have thought it best to let you into the secret 


observed 


We shall be married from the Crummleses’ lodgings, and shall be delighted to | 
see you—either before church or at breakfast-time, which you like. {t won't be 
expensive, you know,” said the collector, highly anxious to prevent any misun- 
derstandi.g on this point ; just muffins and coffee, with perhaps a shrimp or 
something of that sort for a relish, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” replied Nicholas. 
come ; it will give me the greatest pleasure. 
Mrs. Crummles ?” 

“Why, no,” said the collector; “they could'nt very well dispose of her at 
night, and so she is staying with an acquaintance of hers, and another young lady ; 
they both belong to the theatre.” 

‘* Miss Snevellicci, I suppose ?”’ said Nicholas. 

“Yes, that’s the name.” 

“‘ And they’ll be bridesmaids, I presume ?” said Nicholas. ; 

“Why,” said the collector, with a rueful face, ‘they wil have four brides- 
maids ; I’m afraid they'll make it rather theatrical.” 

‘** Oh no, not at all,” replied Nicholas, with an awkward attempt to convert a 
laugh into a cough. ‘ Who may the four be? Miss Snevellicci of course— 
Miss Ledrook—”’ 

‘** The—the phenomenon,” groaned the collector 

“Ha! ha!’ cried Nicholas ‘I beg your pardon, I don’t know what I’m 
laughing at—yes, that'll be very pretty—the phenomenon—who else ?” : 

** Some young woman or other,” replied the collector rising ; some other friend 
of Henrietta Petowker’s. Well, you'll be careful not to say anything about it, 
' will you?” 

‘*You may safely depend upon me,” replied Nicholas. 
anything to eat or drink ?” 

“No,” said the Collector; ‘I haven’t any appetite. 
very pleasant life, the married one—eh ?” 

“| have not the least doubt of it,” rejoined Nicholas. 
| Yes,” said the collector; “certainly. Oh yes. Nodoubt. Good night.’’ 

With these words, Mr. Lillyvick, whose manner had exhibited through the 
whole of this interview a most extraordinary compound of precipitation, hesita- 

tion, confidence and doubt; fond:ess, misgiving, meanness, aud self-importance, 
_ turned his back upon the room, and left Nicholas to enjoy a laugh by himself if 
| he felt so disposed. 

Without stopping to enquire whether the intervening day appeared to Nicho- 
| las toconsist of the usual number of hours of the ordinary length, i: may be re- 
| marked that, to the parties more directly interested in the forthcoming ceremony, 
| it passed with great rapidity, insomuch that when Miss Petowker awoke on the 

succeeding morning in the chamber of Miss Snevellicci, she declared that no- 
thing should ever persuade her that that really was the day which was to behold 
a change in her condition. 

‘T never will believe it,” said Miss Petowker; ‘I cannot really. It’s of no 
use talking, I never can make up my mind to go through with such a trial!” 

On hearing this, Miss Snevellicci and Miss Ledrook, who knew perfectly well 
that their fair friend’s mind had been made up for three or four years, at any 
period of which time she would have cheerfully undergone the desperate trial 
' now approaching, if she could have found any eligible gentleman disposed for the 


‘Oh, I shall be most happy to 
Where's the lady stopping—with 





“Won't you take 


I should think it wasa 


| by the leg,”’ replied the actor. 


405 _ 


“« It's very soon done, Sir, isn’t it 1” inquired Mr. Folair of the collector, lean- 


ing over the table to address him. 

“ What is soon done, Sir?” returned Mr. Lillyvick. 

“ The ‘ying up—the fixing oneself with a wife,” replied Mr. Folair. ‘It 
don’t take long, does it?” 

“No, Sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, colouring. “It does not take long. And 
what then, Sir?’ 

“Oh! nothing,” said the actor. 
either, eh? ha, ha!” 
_ Mr. Lillyvick laid down his knife and fork, and looked round the 100m with 
indignant astonishment. 

** To hang himself !"’ repeated Mr. Lillyvick. 

A profound silence came upon all, for Mr. Lillyvick was dignified beyond ex- 


“Tt don’t take a man long to hang himself, 


| pression. 


“To hang himself!’ cried Mr. Lillyvick again. «Ts any parallel attempted 
to be drawn in this company between matrimony and hanging 1” 

“The noose, you know,” said Mr. Folair, a \ittle crest-fallen. 

“« The noose, Sir!” retorted Mr. Lillyvick. “ Does any man dare to speak to 
me of a noose, and Henrie'ta Pe—-” 

“ Lillyvick,’’ suggested Mr. Crummles. 

—‘‘and Henrietta Lillyvick in the same breath?’ said the collector. “In 
this house, in the presence of Mr. and Mrs Crummles, who have brought up 
a talented and virtuous family, to be blessings and phenomenons, and what not, 
are we to hear talk of nooses 7” 

‘Folair,” said Mr. Crammles, deeming it a matter of decency +o be affected 
by this allusion to himself and partner, “I’m astonished at you.” 

‘* What are you going on in this way at me for?” urged the unfortunate actor. 
“What have I done?” 

** Done, Sir!” cried Mr. Lillyvick, ‘aimed a blow at the whole frame-work 
of society—” 

‘* And the best and tenderest feelings,’ 
old man. 

“And the highest and most estimable of social ties,” said the colleetor. ‘““Noose! 
As if one was caught, trapped into the married state, pinned by the leg, instead 
of going into it of one’s own accord and glorying in the act !”” 

“did'nt mean to make it out, that you were cavght and trapped, and pinned 
“I'm sorry for it; I can’t say any more.” 

‘So you ought to be, Sir,” returned Mr. Lillyvick ; ‘and I am glad to hear 
that you have enough of feeling left to be so.” 

The quarrel appearing to terminate with this reply, Mrs. Lillyvick considered 
that the fittest occasion (the attention of the company being no longer distracted) 
to burst into tears, and require the assistance of all four bridesmaids, which was 
immediately rendered. though not without some confusion, for the room being 
small and the table-cloth long, a whole detachment of plates were swept off the 
board at the very first move. Regardless of this circumstance, however, Mrs. 
Lillyvick refused to be comforted until the belligerents had passed their words 
that the dispute should be carried no further, which, after a sufficient show of 
reluctance, they did, and from that time Mr. Folair satin moody silence, con- 
tenting himself with pinching Nicholas’s leg when anything was said, and so ex- 
pressing his contempt both for the speaker and the sentiments to whichhe gave 


* added Crummles, relapsing into the 





venture, began to preach comfort and firmness, and to say how very proud she 
ought to feel, that it was for the happiness of mankind in general that women | 
should possess fortitude and resignation on such occasions; and that aithough 
for their parts they held true happiness to consist in a single life, which they | 
would not willingly exchange—no, not for any worldly consideration—suill (thank | 
God), if ever the time should come, they hoped they knew their duty too well to | 
repine, but would rather submit with meekness and humility of spirit to a fate for 
which Providence had clearly designed them with a view to the contentment and | 
reward of their fellow-creatures. 

“T might feel it a great blow,” said Miss Snevellicci, ‘to break up old asso- 
ciations and what-do-you-callems of that kind, but I would submit, I would in- | 
deed.” | 

““So would J,” said Miss Ledrouk ; **I would rather court the yoke than shun 
it. I have broken hearts before now, and I’m very sorry for it: for it’s a terri- 
ble thing to reflect vpon.”’ 

‘‘Ttis indced,”’ said Miss Snevellicci. ‘* Now Led, my dear, we must positive- 
ly get her ready, or we shall be too late, indeed we shall.” 

This pious reasoning. and perhaps the fear of being too late, supported the 
vride through the ceremony of robing, after which, strong tea and brandy were 
administered in alternate doses as a meaus of strengthening her feeble limbs and 
causing her to walk steadier. 

‘* How doyou feel now my love!” enquired Miss Snevellicci. 

“Oh Lillyvick ! cried the bride~*If you knew what I am undergoing for 
you!” 

‘¢Of course he knows it, love, and will never forget it,” said Miss Ledrook. 

“Do you think he won't!” cried Miss Petowker, really showing great capa- 
bility for the stage. ‘* Oh, do you think he won’:? Do you think Lillyvick will 
always remember it—always, always, always ?”’ 

There is no knowing in what this burst of feeling might have ended, if Miss 
Snevellicci had not at that moment proclaimed the arrival of the fly, which so 





astounded the bride that she shook off divers alarming symptoms which were | 


coming on very s‘rong, and running to the glass adjusted her dress, and calmly 
declared that she was ready for the sacrifice. 
She was accordingly supported into the coach, and there “kept up ” (as Miss 


Snevellicci said) with perpetual sniffs of sal volafile and sips of brandy and | 


other gentle stimulants, until they reached the manager's door, which was al 
ready opened by two master Crummlesses, who wore white cockades, and were 
decorated with the choicest and most resplendent waistcoats in the theatrical 
wardrobe. By the combined exertions of these young gentlemen and the brides- 
maids, assisted by the coachman, Miss Petowker was at length supported in a 
condition of much exhaustion tothe first floor, where she no sooner encounter- 
ed the youthful bridegroom than she fainted with great decorum. 

‘Henrietta Petowker !”’ said the collector; ‘* cheer up, my lovely one.” 

Miss Petowker grasped the collector's hand, but emotion choked her utter- 
ance 

“Ts the sight ef me so dreadful, Henrietta Petowker?” said the collector. 

**Oh no, no, no,”’ rejoined the bride ; ‘* but all the friends—the darling friends 
—of my youthful ¢days—to leave them all—it is such a shock !” 

With such expressions of sorrow, Miss Petowker went on to enumerate the 
dear friends of her youthful days one by one, and to call upon such of them as | 
were present to come and embrace her. This done, she remembered that Mrs. | 
Crommiles had been more than a mother to her, and after that, that the Master 
Crammleses and Miss Ninetta Crummles had been more than brothers and sis- 
ters to her. These various remembrances being each accompanied with a se- 
ries of hugs, occupied a long time, and they were obliged to drive to church 
very fast, for fear they stould be too late. 


The precession consisted of two flies; in the first of which were Miss Bra- 
vassa (the fourth bridesmaid), Mrs. Crummles, the collector, and Mr. Folair 
who had been chosen as his second on the occasion. In the other were the 
bride, Mr. Crummles, Miss Suevellicci, Miss Ledrook, and the phenomenon. 
The costumes were beautiful. The bridesinaids were quite covered with arti- 
| ficial flowers, an? the phenomenon, im particular, was rendered almost invisible 
by the portab!e arbour in which she was enshrined. Miss Ledrook, who was of 
a romantic turn, wore in her breast the miniature of some ficld. officer unknown, | 
which she had purchased, a great bargain, not very long before; the other la- 
| dies displayed several dazzling articles of imitative jewellery, almost equal to 
real; and Mrs. Crummles came out in a stern and gloomy majesty, which at- 
tracted the admiration of all beholders. 
But, perhaps the appearance of Mr. Crummles was more striking and appro- 
priate than that of any member of the party. This gentleman, who personated | 
the bride’s father, had, in pursuance of a happy and original conception, ‘ made | 


commonly known as a brown George, and moreover assuming a snuff-coloured 
suit, of the previous century, with grey silk stockings, and buckles to his shoes 
The better to support his assumed character he had determined to be greatly 
overcome, and, consequently, when they entered the church, the sobs of the 
affectionate parent were so heart-rending that the pew-opener suggested the 
propriety of his retiring to the vestry, and comforting himself with a glass of wa- | 
ter before the ceremony began. 


The procession up the aisle was beautiful. The bride with the four brides- 
waids, forming a group previously arranged and rehearsed , the collector, fol- | 
lowed by his second, imitating his walk and gestures, 'o the indescribable amuse- 
ment of some theatrical friends in the gallery ; 


The ceremony was very quickly disposed of, and all parties present having sign 
ed the register (for which purpose, when it came to his turn, Mr. Cromuiles 


to breakfast in high spirits. 
rival. 


the col'ector. ‘* Breakfast, breakfast.” 


themselves at the table as well as they could, and fell to, immediately: Miss 


Petowker blushing very much when anybody was looking, an? eating very muct 
when anybody was not looking ; and Mr Lillyvick going to work as thougl 
with the cool resolve, that since the good things must be paid for by him, he 


would leave as little as povsible fur the Crummleses to eat up afterwards 





up” for the part by arraying himself in a theatrical wig, of a style and pattern | pated from Lord Durham th 


| here and in the States 


Mr. Crummies, with an infirm | him to be acquainted. , 
and feeble gait: Mrs. Crummles advancing with that stage walk, which consists | After much labour and research be established in bis own mind certain premises, 
of a stride and a stop aliernately—it was the completest thing ever witnessed | from which he rather hastily drew the conclusion that he had discovered a pana- 


‘‘Now then,” said Crummles, who had been assisting Mrs. Grudden in the the truth of Canadian grievances and determined to redress them. 
preparations, which were on a more extelsive sc ile than was quite agre eabie to | 


utterance. 

There were a great number of apeeches made, some by Nicholas and some 
by Crummles, and some by the collector; two by the master Crummleses in re- 
turning thanks for themselves, and one by the phenomenon on behalf of the 
bridesmaids, at which Mrs. Crummles shed tears. There was some singing, 
too, from Miss Ledrook and Miss Bravassa, and very likely there might have 
been more, if the fly-driver, who stopped todrive the happy pair to the spot 
where they proposed to take steam-boat to Ryde, had not sent in a peremptory 
message intimating that if they didn’t come directly he should infallibly demand 
eighteen-pence over and above his agreement. 

This desperate threat effectually broke up the party. After a most pathetic 
leave-taking Mr. Lillyvick ard his bride departed for Ryde, wherethey were 
accompanied by the infant, who had been appointed travelling bridesmaid on Mr. 
Lillyvick’s express stipulation, as the steam-boat people, deceived by her size, 
would (he had previously ascertained) transport her at half price. 

As there was no performance that nighr, Mr. Crummles declared his intention 
| of keeping it up till everything to drink was disposed of ; but Nicholas having to 
| play Romeo for the first time on the ensuing evening, contrived to slip away 
in the midstof a temporary confusion, occasioned by the unexpected develop- 
ment of strong symptoms of inebriety in the conduct of Mrs. Grudden. 

To this act of desertion he was led, not only by his own inclinations, but by 
his anxiety on aecountof Smike, who having to sustain the character of, the 
Apothecary, bad been as yet wholly unable to get more of the part into his head 
than the gereral idea that he was very hungry, which perhaps from old recollec- 
tions—he had acquired with great aptitude. 

‘*T don't know what's tu be done, Smike,” said Nicholas, laying down the book 
| ‘fam afraid you can’t learn it, my poor fellow.” 

‘Tam afraid not,” said Smike, shaking hia head. 
would give you so much trouble.” 

“What !" inquired Nicholas. ‘ Never mind me.” 

‘*] think,” said Smike, “ if you were to keep saying it to me in little bits, 
overand over again, I shall be abie to recollect it from hearing you.” 

** Do you think so!’ exclaimid Nicholas. ‘* Well said. Let ussee who 
| tires first. Not J, Smike, trust me. Now then. ‘ Who calls so loud?” 

““* Who cells so loud?” said Smike 

‘** Who calls so loud !’ ” repeated Nicholas. 

‘** Who calls so loud?’ ” cried Smike. 

Thus they continued to ask each other who called so loud, over and over, and 
over again ; and when Smike had that by heart, Nicholas went to another sen- 
tence, and then to two at atime, and then to three, and so on, until at midnight 
poor Smike found to his unspeakable joy that he really began to remember 
| something about the text. 

Early iu the morning they went to it again, and Smike, rendered more confi- 
dent by the progress he had already made, got on faster and with better heart. 
As soon as he degan to acquire the words pretty freely, Nicholas showed him 
how he must come in with both hands spread out upon his stomach, and how he 
must occasionally rub it, in compliance with the established form by which peo- 
ple on the stage always denote that they want something to eat. After the morn- 
ing’s rehearsal they went to work again, nor did they stop, except for a hasty din- 
ner, until it was time to repair to the theatre at night. 

Never had master a more anxious, humble, docile pupil. 
more patient, unwearying, considerate, kind-hearted master. 


“T think if you—but that 


Never had pupil a 
>) 

As soon as they were dressed, and at every interval when he was not upon the 
stage, Nicholas renewed tris instrac'ions. They prospered well. The Romeo 
was received with hearty plaudits and unbounded favour, Smike 728 pronounced 
unanimously, alike by audience and actors, the very prince aad prodigy of Apo- 
thecaries.—[ T'o be continued. ] 

——— 


THE LATE INSURRECTION IN LOWER CANADA. 
To the Editor of tte Albion. 
Sorel, J-wer Canada, December 14th, 1838. 

Dear Sir,—In compliance with your courteous request, | take up my pen to 
scribble “ sicus meus est mos,” som€ desultory remarks on the late insurrection 
in Lower Canada ; which, notw#thsta wing all the pompous annunciations, has, 
after all, turned out a very isigotficant affair. It appears to have been planned 
without adequate funds or materiel for such a weighty enterprise—got up mise- 
rably, and the fighting part conducted with such base poltroonery, that, consider- 
ing our force, and «he character of the man who directs it, a speedy extinetion 
was nearly a matter of certainty. 

Reverting, in the first place, to the events of last summer, you know very 
well that your a not one of those sanguine persons who antici- 

rectification of ali the disorder of the Province. 
On the contrary, I believed him, personally, to be magnified and over-rated both 
Having been tolerably conversant with his political life 
—having seen him and heard him speak on more than one occasion, both in the 
House of Commons and at public meetings—my memory could not furnish any 
remarkable proofs of those eminent abilities with which he was said to be en- 
dowed. 

But granting him the possession of the most eminent talents, there were diffi- 
culties here awaiting bim almost insuperable. It must be acknowledged that 
the new Governor-General set to work maafully. He was praiseworthy in his 
industry, and spared no pains to inform himself on points with which it behoved 
He assidiously collected information from all quarters. 


cca for all the evils of British America, namely, e quintuple Provincial Confede- 
This scheme, however, considered in the most favourable light, is com- 


ration 


carefully wiped and put on an immense pair of spectacles), they went back | plicated, and its success very doubtful—the working would probably be found 
And here they found Nicholas awaiting their ar- | locally and geographically impracticable 


Like his immediate predecessor, Lord Durham arrived in Quebec a believer in 
But he soon 
discovered that these were bugbears in nine cases out of ter ; visior ary and in- 
tangible—the phantoms of disordered political imagin=:iops ; or the stalking hor- 


No second invitation was required. The company crowded and squeezed | ses behind which disaffected persons aimed at independence of Great Britain. 
| 
. 


In the few real matters requiring reform, which he discovere 1, he put it in train 

immediately : not without some injadicious and uncalled for antmadversions on 

men who had preceded him, and were as honest as hinself me 
The new Governor's perspicacity soon discovered the gist of the difficulties 


| between Great Britian and the French Canadians ; and that this was no injustice 
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or harshness on her part, but that which impeded the safe and salutary working 
of the free institutions thrown away upon them, namely, their own moral and 
intellectual inferiority—their extreme ignorance and their feudal customs and 
habits. He saw that there was no independence of thinking—no public opinion 
amongst them ; but, that as weak-minded Roman Catholics surrender their con- 
sciences to the keeping of their Priests, so they gave up their political senti- 
ments to the charge of their Notaries, and Lawyers and acted in all things as they 
suggested. ‘This condition of society cannot harmonize with the representative 
system of Government in any of its forms—monarchical or republican. Hence 
the confusion here—hence toe the bloody revolutionary vagaries In South Ameri- 
ca. With none but the rational, cool, and intelligent Anglo-Saxons or their de- 
scendants, has civil liberty, however speciously established, long escaped extinc- 
tion, either by merging iu anarchy or crouching beneath the rod of a military 
despot. ‘ 

Hitherto Lord Durham had been popular amongst the French-Canadians more 
than with the English party, who did not like him much at first, and were rather 
afraid of him, considering him little better thanarabid Whig. But the climate 
of this colony works wonders in cooling down hot Statesmen. Orthodox Whigs 
here see their principles carried out ad absurdum and are soon forced to modify 
their catechism. But, when the Governor, a little before his departure, talked 
of what had been one of his grand objects—namely, to elevate the Canadians to 
the social stature of England, his popularity vanished with thei like a dream — 
Raise the good Canadians! already in their own estimation at the very top of 
the scale—this was high treason against the majesty of the Canadian nation— 
this was intolerable aud was never forgiven. Consequenily they cut him at once. 
A mischievous French newspaper published at Quebec, called ** Le Canadien,” 
led the pack. Its politics may easily be judged from its frontispiece wood-cut— 
the arms and emblems of Canada, with two beavers hard at work biting the slen- 
der tie that attaches the scroll to the insignia of Great Britain; and a corres- 
ponding motto. The French-Canadians treated his Lordship exactly as they 
had served former honest Governors who found them out. They calumniated 
him—maintained a sullen silence when he announced his intention sf leaving the 
Province ; deserted his Levees and disdained to bid bim “‘ good bye”’ at his depar- 
ture. The British population, however, made amends for this by the warmest 
expressions of attachment, respect, and admiration, and the deepest regret for his 
loss; a contrast which, if I ain not much mistaken will have important bearings 
on the Earl of Durham’s Senatorial exertions next Session. 

It is undeniable that Lord Durham, though belonging to a school which teaches 
that institutions make wise men, and not, rather, that wise men create good insti- 
tntior.s—did good here during his short stay, and would probably have done a 
great deal more, had he been permitted a fair trial, and if he bad not been so 
basely sacrificed by the present mizistry—or, let us hope—the /ast. 1 delibe- 
rately repeat base/y ; for, can anything be conceived more morally atrocious than 
for the Premier, the day before he surrendered him to the tender mercies of Lord 
Brougham, thus to write to his noble dupe—‘t With respect to the Bermudian 
exiles you have managed admirably, and we all approve of their disposal.’ Base 
and pusillanimous it was assuredly, but not more odious than their general con- 
duct; and I fervenily hope that when he arrives at Windsor, Lord Durham may 
have the power, as he will not want the will, to oust the unworthy Premier 
from the seat he disgraces ; although I feel no wish to see him placed there in- 
stead. 

But I have digressed too long and must now return to my subject. 

The first outbreak of the rebellion this year, like the last, was too early in the 
winter; altbough in one respect it was well timed. It was known that Lord 
Durham was to sail from Quebec on the Ist of November, and that the com- 
mander of the forces would of necessity be present to take over the Govern- 
ment. This, and other indispensable business, civil and military, might occupy 
some days ; and the leaders calculated that, by a simultaneous revolt over a large 
tract of country, a resistless mass of insurgents would be collected before the 
administrator could repair to the scene of action. But they ought to have known 
their man better. The veteran warrior with whom they had to contend knew 
the value of time better than they did; and during his long military career had 
never lost an opportunity of seizing the old scythe bearer by the forelock and 
holding him fast. The insurrection burst out in La Prairie, L’Acadie, along the 
Chateauguay river, and in Kouville on Saturday night, the 3d of November ; 
and, next morning Sir Jobn Colborne suddenly arrived in Montreal—instantly 
declared Martial Law over the district, and proceeded to despatch troops across 
the river, when the chiefs of the rebellion believed him busy in organizing his 
Government at Quebec. 





The insurgent leaders and their silly followers detested the loyal and enter- 
prising Steamboat owners of the St. Lawrence, and resolved to destroy their 
boats. . But strong guards and artillery were put on board, and although they 
attempted to burn the Princess Victoria, plying between La Prairie and Men- 
treal, the attempt failed, chiefly, I believe from the cowardice of the Incendiary, 
who durst not wait to ascertain that his train had made svfficient progresa. 
Higher up the river they were more fortunate,and succeeded in seizing the Hen- 
ry Brougham at Beauharnois, a small village situated on the south shore of 
that expanse of the St. Lawrence below the Cascade Rapids, called Lake St. 
Louis. 

I know not if what I am about to relate comports wel! with the dignity of nar- 
rative; I therefure advise the fastidious or cynical reader to consider this para- 
graph as a parenthesis, to be read or skipped at pleasure. When the rebe's 
boarded the Brougham they demanded the mail from the Upper Province, which 
was always conveyed by this boat, but the Captain adroitly parried the question, 
assuring them that it was never sent on a Sunday. With this answer the stupid 
invaders appeared content ; but lest they should institute a search afterwards, 
means were adopted to secrete the principal contents; consisting of despatches 
from Toronto and a large sum in Bank Bills. Here ingenuity and presence of 
mind were necessary ; and who can display these qualities like woman—dear, 
delightful woman, ever leal, courageous, and quick witted! The artifice she 
employed was calculated to 1aise a smile even amidst the present horrors of 
violence and treason. A lady, passenger on board the boat, rolled up the notes 
and despatches and concealed them in her Bustle!!) She then conrrontep 
danger boldly. —Well art thou worthy from henceforth, O mysterious little non- 
descript, of greater consideration and a more dignified name ! 

The Seigniory of Beauharnois belongs to Mr. Edward Ellice, son-in-law to 
Earl Grey. ‘The Seigneur had visited his estate lasi year, projected and com- 
menced new roads, bridges, mills, and many other improvements ; devoting to 
their completion the arrears of rent for some years past, and the proceeds ac- 
cruing for several to come. Being a man in easy, or rather affluent circum- 
stances and benevolent disposition, he found pleasure in improving his property 
and at the same time promoting the good of his tenantry. An affectionate m- 
tercourse was thus established between them, cemented by extensive 
on his part and corresponding flattery and flummery on theirs. 
son came Out in the suite of Lord Durham, accompanied by his wife and a fe- 
male friend ; aud before returning to Evgland he resolved to spend some time 
at the Seigniory—there to revel amongst the rural enjoyments of tt 


iiberality 
This year his 


Beaubar- 
noian Arcadia, and to receive the affectionate homage and gratulations of the 
inhabitants. ‘fhe family were received with due respect and lulled into unsus- 
pecting confidence; when suddeyly, in the dead of night, the mansion was sur- 
rounded by armed meu—inapy Of them the rascally Censitains of the good 
Seigneur Ellice. They poured hrough the windows and doors, 
wounding one of the ladies 


a volle y of balls 


; then burst wto the house, made the whole party 
prisoners and carried them off, with several passengers taken the same night on 
board the Brougham ; and the male captives were iy all probability, only saved 


from death by the fortunate dispersal of the main force of the rebels at Napier- 
ville. 

A gentleman named Brown, too, a resident 
many years improving that neighbourhood by the introduction of scientific farm- 
ing, English stock and English capital, and was, I am informed, generally and 
deserved!y popular—he also was grossly malireated, wounded and borne away 
a prisoner from the scene of his beneficent labours. In both these flagrant cases 
we behold an exact counterpari of the respective relations Britain and 
this Province—lavish kindness on one side—stupid aud | 
the other. 

The intelligence of these startling events, particularly t) 
boat, produced naturally great excite ment at Montreal; alt tle alarm was 
the British 
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felt as to the firstresult. But deep and just indignation pervaded the 
and loyal portion of the Canadian population; whilst the great mass of the lat- 
ter looked on with ill suppressed pleasure—coerced by the fine 
neighbours, yet anxious for an opportunity to forward the bad cause when they 
might with safety. Like last year the volunteers flew ‘ 
the garrison put itself on the “qui vive!’- 
picquets patroiled the streets. ‘The police, apprehensive of incendiary mischief 
or other hidden treachery made the inbabitsnts illuminate their houses, and thus 
the whole city, alive with martial figures and ringing with military clangor, ap- 
peared the scene of some terrific melo-drama. 

In the 





mean time numerous arrests took place—many no doubt founded on 
mere suspicion, but also a great number on strong proof of treasonable prac- 
tices. 

-The intention rebel leaders was to raise simultaneously the whole px pu 
lation on the sout iore of the St. Lawrence from the weste Ost part of 
L’ Acadie and Hunt i Sorel—secize all the steam ‘ 1 cut off the 
communication with M rea at ns’, Cha y other m 
tary posis—open t roa e Stat Yor and ’ ‘ 
and arms ready on the r; and they « ate e f 3 spee y 
collected would overwhelm weak solated g ‘. 
od loyalisis on the south shore. One or two wee ecess would t} 


they concluded, when exaggerated and extensively circulated, effect an universal 
rising along the banks of the river. ; 

But Treason labours under great disadvantages in making its preliminary ar- 
rangements and is often obliged to found its combinations on defective data, 
omitting several disturbing forces. The lesson of last winter was one of these, 
and although the leaders of the present revolt made no consideration of it, the 
military instruction then communicated had not been forgotten along the Riche- 
lieu and had produced the best effect. ‘The agents of mischief in consequence 
found the habitans at St Charles, St. Denis, St. Ours, and St. Hyacinth, deaf 
to their representations, and determined against joining in their criminal under- 
taking. A fellow named Malhoit, having collected, chiefly from Vercheres and 
Contrecoeur about three hundred men, moved along the Richelieu; unsuccess- 
fully attempting to raise the country. He even made a dash at St. Ours, where 
he hoped to seize Mr. Debastsch who resided there, but missed his prize ; that 
unpopular gentleman having escaped, as he did last year at St. Charles, an hour 
or two before his pursuers surrounded the house. 

Although the insurgents at first were successful at Beaubarnois, along the 
Chateauguay river, in L’Acadie and La Prairie (where they committed one or two 
wanton murders,) they received acheck where they little expected it, from the 
Indian settlement at Caughnawaga. It was Sunday, and the inhabitants were 
quietly at church, when an old woman who had been hunting after a stray cow, 
came running into the village with the alarming news that the woods were full 
of armed men preparing to attack them. The gallant old chief sounded the 
whoop, cullected his young men and anticipated the attack. The rebels fled in 
confusion leaving seventy of their number in the hands of the brave loyal Indians, 
who under the merciful influence of the religious lesson which had been so 
strangely interrupted, marched them in prisoners to Montreal. 

On the 4th of November and the four following days troops of all arms—Ar- 
tillery, Cavalry and Infantry, poured across the St Lawrence to La Prairie, and 
from thence hastened along the rail-roal to St. John’s ; when on the 6th Sir John 
assumed thecommand. AA fine division, there assembled, was formed into two 
brigades, under Major-Generals Sir James McDonald and Clitherow, comprising 
the Kings Dragoon Guards, 71a Hussars, and some volunteer Cavalry, Grenadier 
Guards, 15th Foot, commanded by a son of the Duke of Wellington—24th, 
7lst, and 73d Foot, with a Park of 12 guns. The whole, formed in three 
columns, advanced on Napierville on the 8:h, where between 3 and 4000 rebels 
had been collected by Dr. Robt. Nelson, the self-nominated President of the in- 
fant Canadian Republic. 

Dr. Nelson was formerly a Surgeon in good practice, principally amongst the 
French party, at Montreal. Unfortunately, being a man of ambition, and a 
dabbler in politics, he abandoned his private patients, forsook Galen for Papi- 
neau, yet still aspired to the honour of doctoring the Commonwealth. Although 
this political Sangrado has not spared the lancet, it must be acknowledged that he 
has been hitherto rather unzuccessful in the new line. 

The peacefnl children of Asculapius (one of whose sacrificial animals was a 
Dunghill Cock,) have taken a prominent, and rather unseemly part in the late 
troubles. We have first the two Doctors Nelson—then Dr. Kimber, of Cham- 
bly—Dr. Chenier, who was killed at St. Eustache, and Dr. Cote, who is not yet 
hung. In the Upper Province there was Dr. Rolphe, of Toronto, Dr. Wilson, 
and two oi three more, whose names I do not recolleet. The sympathizers, too, 
have their doctors. The distingished Brigadier General Birge, who wrote 
a Proclamation as leng as himself, but had the misfortune to be attacked with the 
Colic when going into action, is, it seems, a Dentist, half brother to a Doctor; 
and the redoubtable Theller turns out a broken down apothecary. No wonder 
the case of Canadian Patriotism is hopeless. ‘ Tot medici tantum periculum.” 

It appears that Nelsoa when he entered the Province and established himself 
at Napierville had commissioned Cote to open the communication with the State 
of New York through Odelltown and La Colle, small viliages close to the fron- 
tier. On the 6th November Cote advanced from Rouse’s Point, where a small 
garrison of United States troops is stationed, at the head of 3 or 400 menand a 
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and some Volunteer Cavalry advanced on the 8th November, up the right bank 
of the Richelieu to scour St. Ours, St. Denis, and St. Charles, and the nei : 
bourhood, which had been infested recently by the band under Maihoit, A< ‘t f 
troops marched out of Sorel, a steamboat arrived from Quebec with the Goma, 
dier Guards on board, on their way to Montreal. A scene of mutual cheering 
then commenced; most exciting and exhilarating, and wascontinued until he 
sound was lost inthe distance. ‘lhe voice of a multitude is in itself somewhat sub 
lime—akin to thunder orthe roar of Ocean. But the glorious military chee; 
under circumstances like the above, is associated with our conceptions o1 reco). 
lections of what is great, and ter ible, and, magnificent ; and on this morning the 
sound linked itself in my mind with battle scenes long past away—the triumph. 
ant shout at Vittoria, or the cry of victory, echoed and prolonged, from the 
deep ravines snd lofty summits of the Pyrenees ! 

Having arrived at St. Hilaire de Rouville, Major Johnston, commanding the 
66th, crossed the river to attack Malhoit who was beginning to fortity himself a 
a strong stone mill adjoining the Boucherville mountain, where he had a depot 
of armsand ammunition. ‘The weather and roads were horrible, and the ground 
occupied by this brigand was so strong, that some loss might have been ex pe- 
rienced in capturing or dispersing his band. But they all ran off on the approach 
of the troops: leaving three pieces of artillery, many muskets and pikes and a 
considerable quantity of armmunition. The pikes were precisely the same ag 
those formerly used in the Irish rebellion. This weapon, to be useful, requires 
a hervous arm and a strong heart in him who bears it, and these are not Canadian 
characteristics. 

After dispersing the Napierville insurgents and complimenting in person 
the brave militia who fought at La Colle and Odelltown, Sir John Colborne 
returned to Montreal on the 13th November, and the troops, for the most 
part were ordered back to their quarters. Soon after, moveable columns 
crossed the river to secure arms, arrest prisoners, and quarter themselves on the 
most disaffected villages, whose male population had been more or less comp:c- 
mised. Not the slightesi resistance has hitherto been offered any wherc—the 
habitans appear universally frightened and submissive, and no doubt will conduct 
themselves infinitely better under a stern but just military rule— since they have 
rendered it necessary—than the old constitutional reign of concession and weak- 
ness. From the time of Cawsar to the present, the Gauls have usually preferred 
King Stork to King Log, and the case is the same with their colonies. 

The force assembled at St. John’s would have been sufficient to defeat and 
disperse ten times the number of rebels collected at Napierville. But a larger 
muster on their part was anticipated ; indeed many were on the road to join 
them from Chateauguay and La Prairie, when the prompt and decisive measures 
of the administrator crushed all their preparations in the bud. Besides, in these 
critical times, even the shadow of a doubt as to adequate strength would be inad- 
missible. Moreover, the speedy assemblage of the Queen’s troops of all arms in 
such imposing force, in spite of all obstacles offered by the season and the cli- 
mate—the confidence, too, with which Montreal was entrusted to the volunteers 
and a handful of regular troops—this was all caiculated to teach the lesson that 
rebeilion, here, is not merely an act of extreme wickedness, being destitute of 
any valid cause; but also, from its u'ter hopelessness of success, an out burst of 
the most drivelling folly little short of insanity. 

There are now between six and seven hundred political prisoners in gaol in 
Montreal, and their disposal is a matter of grave consideration. The press, 
here, irritated and disgusted with the ill requited and mischievous lenity of last 
year, is calling for severe measures and numerous executions. Many of the 
prisoners, having been arrested on suspicion, and nothing criminal likely to be 
brought against them, will probably soon be discharged. But there is a large 
number of men of whose treasonable guilt there is ample evidence. A court 
martial is now sitting under novel circu:mstances—the slowness of its proceed- 
ings is arraigned, and a suspicion exists among the British population that the 
head of the Government himsel! has a morbid tendency to softness and leniency. 

Now I think the conduct of the press in this matter is very wrong, anc that 





gun. He first forced in an advanced picqnet, after losing two or three men by its 
fire, but his career was short. Col. Odell with some volunteers, hastily collect- | 
ed, charged and captured his gun, broke and dispersed his force with considera- 
ble loss, taking all his materiel of arms and ammunition, and chasing his peuple | 
back in confusion amongst their American friends. It being a mater of great 
consequerce to establish the command of this road and retrieve Céte’s disaster, | 
Nelson himself advanced from Napierville on the 9th November at the head of 
1000 men. On epproaching Odelltown he was opposed by about 200 militia and 
volunteers commanded by Col. Taylor, having the captured gun in their pos 
session. Finding himself greatly outnumbered, Col. Taylor garrisoned the 








o had been for ! 


Methodist Chapel and placed his gun in front, commandi:g the principal ap- 
proach. Here the brave husbandimen under his command shewed all the steadi- | 
ness and good conduct of regular troops. They withstood a sharp attack of three 
hours, mowing down their assailants with grape; and when obliged 
gun, covering it by so well sustained a fire that Nelson's people durst not ap 
proach to carry itoff. The Volunteers during the action sallied out several times 
on their adversaries with notable gallantry. At 
a heavy loss retired in confusion, 


to quit their 


length the rebels after sustaining 


Nelson is accused of having shewn a lack of personal bravery in this affair, | 
and itis certain that his troops, soured by their defeat, treated him immediately 
after with great indignity—having seized and bound him, and threatened to de- 
liver him up to the British authorities. 

In this neat business it was fortunate that the loyalists were commanded by 
Lieut. Col. Taylor, a man of rare intrepidity and ability. He is one of several 
distinguished officers sent out by Lord Hiil last winter to train the militia of 
both Provinces. The best effects have already resulted from this arrangement, 
and,should unhappily a still greater necessity than the present arise,the advantages 
of thus instructing the hardy yeomanry by precept and example will be still more 
manifest. 

J am, from reason, principle, and feeling, a friend of peace—universal peace 
amongst mankind; and the angelic sentiment, deemed worthy to herald the ad- 





vent of our Saviour, ‘Peace on Earth and good will amongst Men” is my 
most earnest desire, in common with every man who loves his kind, and is | 
anxious fortheir good. I shrink, therefore, from the co:templation of such a| 
sad spectacle as the proclamation of a third war between the kindred countries— | 
Great Britain and America. Yet I deeply fear it is approaching—for the frig ht- | 
ful wrongs eommiticd and comm tting by American citizens ai e becoming in- 


supportable. Whatavail the fine 








speeches, messoges, proclamatious, aud paper 
measures of the President when the violated laws are unavenged and inopera | 

tive through the whole length and breadth of the Union? Has a single criminal 

out of thousands been punished? Yet injustice and violence recoil often on the 

unjust and violent. Aggressions, crue’, treacherous, unprovoked aggressions may 
soon react on its guilty participators and abettors—so indignant a feeling has now 
been roused, and such perfect military organ zation effected st the Upper | 
| Canadians, that the States of New York and Vermont may yet rue, in ashes, tears, | 
| and blood, the black cr nes of the frontier popu.ation a t th ff nding | 
} Canadian neighbours 

Let not Americans suppose that her debt, like a mile stone bows the mighty | 
energies of Great Britain to the ground, and will make her submit to gross na- 
tional wrong. No, sir, be assured tha’ if a ves'ige of the ancient British spirit | 
remains yet unemasculated by the present Goveiument, rather than suffer any 
longer the villainous treatment her devoted children are suffering here, England, | 
with credit above all other nations, will find means to aver theirinjuries. She | 
inay lay on another Income Tax ; or, even without enormous expense, cover 
the :once more with her fleets—annililate the Amer 1 Trade, and, per- 
haps, shakethe Union Theeost of one Peninsular Campsign of Wellington's 

| army directed with skill against the vital interé of the U:ited States, weuld 
| probably make the hottest sympathisers repent that they had undertaken the 
Quixotic enterprise of deeming the Canadians gal/cy s/aves and toiling to effect 
thei liveration. ; 

I write with no unfriendly feeling to the States, but quite the contrary. Like 
yourself and your most able and peace preserving journal, [ sincerely wish and | 
wou'd promote her prosperity and a long and flourishing futurity to her institu- | 
tions. They who now pander to the will of her sanguinary mobs are her real | 


1ideous ingratitude on | 


spiritof their | 


o arms by thousands— | 
—Ariillery was posted and strong | 


enenues. 
On the morning of the 10th November, three strong columns of British troops 
having simultaneously approached Napierville, the insurgents durst await 
their arrival, but dispersed in alldirections. At the same time a body of their 
friends from Beauharnvis, with the loyal prisoners captured there, were on their 
march to join the rebel Head Quarters ; but hearing the last news they dispersed 
also, after consulting as to the fate of their captives, whom 
violent wished to destroy. e counsel | 


not 


so 


ne of the most 
revailed, and Mr 
rebel bands that still re 


Happily, more human 


Ellice and his companions were liberated. Some of the 





mained at Beauharnois and the neighbourhood were, a day or two afterwards, 
routed by a detachment of the 71st regiment, and a strong body of the hardy 
Glengarry and Stormont Militia, who had been oidered down by Sir John Col | 
borne and suddenly appeared on the stage—their cl:nnish fe zs and Scotch 
blood heated by the recent captu of some of their friends in the Henry | 
Brougham. On the nig f their arrival at Beauharnois, though no orders had | 
been given for the lestruction of the iouse of the hsent I cls, fires broke | 
out at the sar imei iiferent places, and Mr. Ellice’s flourishing little settle- | 
ment Was reduced to a : | 
But this was: : rhe at phere along the Chatea y river, in Ta | 
Prairie a: h ‘ t | 
fires in se re \ aggre is 
i¢ ‘ A 4 tu € | 
2 1 ia just fy é | 
Wh S yur t » L’Acadic { 
rong ¢ mt | f 66:b R ne i f ry of Artillery * 


| ne 


it is most indecorously hasty in calling for the punishment of men whose guilt is 
not yet substantiated. This is diametrically opposite to the spirit of British 
justice, and to all the old equitable notions of the impropriety of inflaming court 
or jury pendente lite. Besides it is very hard on the administrator, fel/ered as he 
is by his instructions from home. Why should he not be allowed due time to 
consider the great responsibility even one execution will bring upon bis shoulders, 
setting, as he has done, the usual course of law aside and creating a military 
court for the trial of civilians. ‘The circumstances under which he is placed are 
strange, dangerous and difficult; and he knows well that he is answerable to the 
empire at large and not merely to the English and loyal at Montreal, however 
worthy, influential and respectable. The spirit of the age is mild, and in my 
opinion weakly and improperly mild; and the force of public opinion all over tl 
world is setting in strongly against judicial severity. Indeed death, except for 
murder, has been banished from the criminal code by some enlightened natior 
and absolutely, by one ortwo. It would, therefore, considering all things, be 
wiser and more generons, me jud ce, for the good and loyal inhabitants of Mon- 
treal to curb their impatience and give the Provincial Government more of their 
confidence and support than they do. I have nodoybt myself but that the lead- 
and more flagrant traitors will suffer ; with as many of the less distinguis! 
as will suffice for the legitimate objects of public justice, namely, to punish crime 
without moving sympathy with the criminal—to expiate guilt without exciting 
horror. 

My ietter has lengthened so prodigiously that I can only glance at the late 
strange legal proceedings at Quebec, where Judges Panet and Bedard have 
thought proper to get up a small revolt of their own against the existing Legis 
lature, 1npugning the validity of its ordinances, and aiming a treacherous blow 
at the moral power of the executive, under the specious plea of regard for a Brit- 
ish subject's rights. They have been suspended from office, and are going home 
to throw themselves on the protection of Lord Brougham, who will advocate 
their cause in a four hours’ speech. What with Lord Durham's forthcoming 
attack on the Premier—the second Canadian revolt, and its bearings on our re 
lations with the States—the next session of Parliament bids fairto be sufficiently 
interesting and stormy. 
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Although the subject is tempting I ca: not even allude to the late and present 


infamous piracies in the Upper Province, and the trials now going on at Kingstor 


In the mean time we are a! quiet here, and can despatch regiment after regi- 
ment to the help of our friends above. Strong reinforcements are on their way 
out ; and bye and bye we shall have some 25 or 30,000 British troops in the Ca 


’ 
nacas: t 


which ia about as many as formed the pith of the allied force at Water 
00. iis is all right, and shows that England is still Englan 
loo. This 1s all right, at that Eng ! ll England 
‘hose blood is set from fathers of war proof.” 
“Wi } fat] f j f 
MILES 
<A 


INVASION ON THE DETROIT FRONTIER. 
[OFFICIAL] 





District General Order 
Toronto, D. c 10, 1835. 
His Excellency Major General Sir George Arthur feels much pleasure in com 
municating to the regular forces and militia, the gratifying information reccived 
| by him from the Western frontier. 
A large body of pirates and b ls belonging to the hostile combination in the 


ghbouring country, which has 
province, after assembling int 
erent points in the vic 


s0 much disturbed the peace of this 


ghbourkhood of Detroit, and shewing them 








selves at diff ty, at length had the hardihood to effect a 
| landing near Windsor, abo bree miles from Sandwich, on the morning of the 
ith inst., where they immediately commenced their work of destruction, by 
burning a steamboat called the Thames, and a house, used asa barrack ; making 
prisoners a srnall, but gailant party of militia, quartered therein, who, in defend. 
ng themselves against the attacking banditti, shot their leader, and eventually 
effected thei: escape. 
Duiing the short time the brigands remained unmolested at Windsor, they 


used every effort in vain, to induce the 
one man upon his refusal to take 1 


inhabitants to Join them; and murdered 
his country. 
Staff Assistant Surgeon Hume, a most worthy and meritorious vflicer, was 
also inhumanly murdered by the 
out offering them the slightest resis‘ance. 
On the intelligence of these outrages reaching Sandwich, the brave and gal- 
under the commard of Col. Prince 
upon the wicked human banditti, who 
, leaving behind them twenty six of their num- 


p arms against 


me body ; although quite unarmed, and with- 


lant militia lost nu time in assembling 
a spirited attack was forthwith iad 
fled with precipitation to the woods 
ber killed, and twenty-five prisoners. Several more of th's 
have since been captured ; and, fri 


and 
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band of murderers 
- and, m the inclemency of the season, there is 
every reason to conclude that the remainder will be taken, or must 
woods. 


It affords his 


perish in the 


Exes lency the Lieut Governor sincere 


pleasure to notice the 
unanimity and alacrity displayed by the mulitia, in which the inhabitants, whe 
therof British or Canadian origin, vied with each other in zea! and intrepidity, 
inattacking and defeating this baud of Ruffia as well as in performing the 
harrassing duty of guarding the peru f the frontier left to their charge. 

To Captain Broderick, and the tachments of the Royal Artillery, an¢ 
34th Regiment, from Ambe , much praise is due, for their alacrity and 
zeal 

Of Captains Bell, Sparke, Leslie, Thebo, Elliot, and the militia under the 
command, as we a y ( of Sa wich, w i 

ack and defeat of t \ Col. P e make b'e 1 

» those of I Exe ( 
hotel this cinmere 

ihese facts ) e ( f \ p t 
Prescott, cannot fail to ! \ e cri ‘ ' ‘ 

. hind their piratica 2 clates the American shore of the rh ‘ 
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“of their attempts either te intimidate or corrupt the faithful and loyal people of 
Jpper Canada: and if we have to appeal in vain to their feelings, and to the 


be of both Nations which they so unjustly violate, in making unprovoked war 
upon this province, common prudence, it may be hoped, will prevent their ex- 
sing themselves ¢o the defeat and ignominious punishment which have 


hitherto attended their atrocious and infatuated attempts to invade Upper Ca- 


a. 
~ is pleasing to his Excellency the Lieut.-Governor and Major General Com- 
manding, to announce, that the loss of her Majesty’s subjects, with the exception 
jw’ the victims of the murders before stated, has been very eniaii ,—only two 
men being killed, and two slightly wounded, in the pursuit of the ennmy. 
By Command. C. Foster, Colonel, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


COL. PRINCE’S OFFICIAL DESPATCH. 
Head Quarters, Sandwich, 5th December, 1838. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you, that yesterday at 6. A. M. an alarm 
was brought here that Windsor (or ‘‘The Ferry’ a small village about two miles 
above this) was in possession of Brigands and Pirates from Michigan. Being 
extremely ill and worn out by constant fatigue, both by day and night, I had for 
the first time retired to my house, half a mile distant from this post, at 2 o’clock 
A. M.; and on receiving the alarm, I observed a fire in the direction of Wind- 
sor. My force was small, not exceeding 130 men. I immediately prevailed on a 
gentleman, who was sleeping at my housc, to ride off to you at Malden, with 
all possible dispatch for a reinforcement and a field-piece. In the meantime 
Capt Sparke with Nos. 1 & 2 companies of the provincial volunteer militia, and 
Captain Adjutant Leslie, Captain Thebo, and Capt. Eiliot of the Essex militia, 
with their respective companies, and joined by several Gentlemen volunteers 
from Sandwich marched off instantly towards Windsor. About the entrance 
into the village they were joined by Captain Bell, of the provincial volunteer 
company. On advancing, information was brought that Windsor was occupied 
by a large body of the Brigands, and that another large party of them had left 
Windsor and were marching upon Sandwich. Our men discovered about 150 
in an Orchard in the rear of Windsor, at about 250 yds. distance Capt. Sparke’s 
company immediately wheeled up and opened a well directed fire on them and 
at the same (ime our gallant militia and volunteers under Captains Leslie, Bell, 
Thebo, and Elliot, moved rapidly towards their left flank, and opened a fire upon 
them also. On receiving these fires they hastily retreated towards the woods, 
our men following them up in gallant style, and keeping well in with their left 
flank. 

On approaching the forest I ordered the men to halt ; and having received in- 
formation that two large bodies of Brigands were seen moving in two directions 
towards Sandwich (which place had been left defenceless, and where al! our 
prey. sion stores and munitions, as well as our only cannon, were) we formed 
and marched back to Sandwich in double quick time. On arriving there I found 
that the Brigands had not attacked it, but that they had been seen in considera- 
ble numbers in the groves at the back of the town. I then received information 
that upwards of 300 of the scoundrels were still in Wundsor—that they had 
burned the house occupied by Captain Lewis’s company of the Essex militia as 
barracks, and also the Steamboat Thames—that they were being reinforced by 
parties crossing from Detroit—and that they abstained from committing further 
outrages upon the persons or property of the inhabitants, their apparent object 
(collected from the conversation of their leaders) being to induce the inhabitants 
to rise and join them, in what they call giving “ Liberty to Canada.” 

With this information, and expecting every instant to be attacked, and having 
determined not to divide my little force, I resolved to remain at Sandwich until 
the reinforcement and gun arrived from you, and which [ knew would yery 
shortly be the case. In about an hour Captain Broderick with a detachment of 
regulars and the field piece came to our assistance. We immediately marched 
upon Windsor, but on arriving there we found much to our annoyance and Gis- 
appointment, that the Brigands had evacuated the place. We all followed them 
to Lake St Clair, and Captain Broderick has of course reported to you all that 
occurred from the time he joined us 

The Brigands I lament to say murdered in cold blood Mr. Hume, Assistant 
Staff Surgeon, stationed at Sandwich, who unfortunately mistook them fur our 
people, and had walked up to Windsor to assist professionally. 

He neither molested them nor offered to them any resistance. Not content 
with firing several balls through him, the savages stabbed him in many places 
with their Bowie knives, and mangled his body with an axe. They also murdered 
a colored man who refused to join them, they burned the premises of Mr. Morin 
which was occupied as barracks, and also two houses adjuining, and two of our 
men were burned to death within them. They also burned the steamboat 
Thames, belonginging to Duncan McGregor, Esq , of Chatham, which happen- 
ed to leat anchor there. In the action behind Windsor, before I marched back 
to Sandwich, we lost but one man, (a brave French Canadian of Captain Elliot's 
Company) and two were slightly wounded 

Of the Brigands and Pirates 21 were killed besides 4 who were brought in 
jnst at the close, and immediately after the engagement, all of whom I ordered 

to be shot upon the spot, and which was done accordingly. 

Our people have since taken 26 prisovers, alist of whom with their country I 
have the honour to enclose—and among whom you will see the notorious Joshua 
G. Doan for whom I believe a reward was offered—Yon will also perceive that 
the majority are citizens of the United States—some of them are wounded but 
not severely—the Brigands were armed with abundance of muskets, bayonets 
and pistols and tremendous Bowie knives—a more murderous crew was never 
seen—from the best information [ can collect they were about 450 in number, 
and they crossed from Detroit in the steamer Champlain before day light, and 
they landed about 2 miles above Windsor. This boat belongs to a merchant in 
Detroit named Julius Eldred, as Lam informed. During the burnings and the 














up, was entirely demolished. The other explosion took place in the low battery ; Column will be found th 
burying in their ruins upward of 300 men, and dismounting upward of 170 pieces 
of artillery, according to the accounts I received from town. 


The firing from 
both sides continued until 8 o'clock, at which time that from the castle ceased. 
The next morning, by a despatch from town, we were informed that the loss 
in the castle was 400 men killed and wounded, among whom were 35 officers. 
The second in command of the castle, Col. Cela, of the battalion Aldama, being 
among the number killed. 

From the French squadron no authentic information has been received of 
their loss; yet you may form an opinion when I assure you that the frigate 
Iphigenie alone received uf ward of 100 round shot, according to the report of an 
officer of the U.S. sloop of war Erie, who visited the French Admiral on the 
morning after tbe action. During the night a flag was sent from the castle to the 
French admiral, demanding a cessation of hostilities, for the purpose of extri- 
—— the bodies of those killed and wounded from the ruins caused by the ex- 
plosion. 

An efficer of a French vessel of war informed vs that the castle had capitul- 
ated, and that at 12 o’clock the French flag would be hoisted. 

The Prince de Joinville, in command of the sloop of war ‘* Creole,” behav- 
ed in a most gallant manner, which came under my immediate observation, as I 
was within pistol shot of the French fleet when the bombardment commenced. 
Thus has this celebrated castle, heretofore dcemed impregnable, yielded 
to a petty force after five anda half hours bombardment. The number of shot 
fired from the French squadron, ia said to be upward of 5000, and from the castle 
about 1700 

Iam unatleto give you any further details, as we sailed the samo afternoon 
at 4 o'clock for this place. Iam sir, your obedient servant. 


TERMS OF CAPITULATION. 
[TRANSLATION. ] 

Treaty between his Excellency Vice Admiral Chas. Baudin, and his Excel- 
lency General Don Manuel Rincon. 
Article Ist. The City of Vera Cruz will retain but a garrison of one thousand 
men, all above that number will leave within two days, aud not approach within 
ten leagues. Gen. Rincon will retain his authority in the city, and binds him- 
self in honour, that the garrison will not exceed the limited number, of one 
thousand men, until the differences between France and Mexico have been com- 
pletely adjusted. 
3ad. As soon as the present treaty is signed by both parties, the port of 
Vera Cruz will be opened to all Flags, and the Blockade will be suspended for 
eiyht months, expecting that an amicable arrangement will take place between 
France and Mexico. 

3rd. The Commander of the City of Vera Cruz will strictly observe that no 
difficulty is placed in the way of French troops occupying the fort of St. Juan de 
Ulloa, providing themselves with fresh provisions from that city. 

4th. Vice Admiral Baudin himself to cause the evacuation of the Fort of 
St. Juan de Ulioa by the French troops, and return it to the Govornment of 
the Republic together with the utensils of war received with their corres- 
ponding inventories as soon as the actual differences with France are settled. 

5th. The French citizens who in consequence of hostilities had been obliged 
to leave Vera Cruz, will have fullliberty to return there, their persons and property 
shall be respected, and any damage their property may have sustained during their 
absence shall be repaired by a competent indemnification on the part of the po- 
pulation and the Mexican authorities; the indemnities dae the French ci- 
tizens will be arranged according to the decision of the tribunals of the Re- 
public 

The present treaty is made by duplicate, one in French for Admiral Bau- 
din; the other in Spanish for General Don Manuel Rincon, and after having 
been read by the contracting parties was signed on board His Majesty's frigate 
Nereide (Signed) C. BAUDIN. 

Vera Cruz, Nov. 28, 1838. M. RINCON. 


t 
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ATTACK ON PRESCOTT. 
From the Allion of Nov. 24. 

‘In our last we announced the suppression of the rebellion in Lower Ca- 
nada; we havo now to describe the rise, progress, and suppression of anvther in | 
Upper Canada. 
‘Io a part of our addition of last week we stated on the authority of a letter 
to the Albany Evening Journal, that a force of several hundred men had sud- 
denly appeared before Ogdensburgh with the intention of making a descent puon | 
the opposite British shore near Prescott. This force had sailed a day or two 
previously from Oswego, on board of the American steamboat United States ; 
it was joined at Sackett’s Harbour by two schooners with a further supply of 


ing. 
sional assistance to his fellow creatures who might be wounded, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who immediately murdered him in the most barbarous man- 
ner, by first shooting him and then hewing him with Bowie knives. A black 
man who would not join them, experienced the same fate. How is the blood of 
so many innocent victims to be atoned for? The destruction of private property 
was also great; the steamboat Thames and several buildings were set fire to by 
the wretches who pretended to come as deliverers to the people. 


407 
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e official accounts in relation to thisnew aggression, in 


the shape of a General Order from Sir George Arthur, and an official Despatch 
from Col. Prince, who commanded the militia on the occasion. These _ docu - 
ments so fully describe the affair, that we abstain from inserting the private let- 
ers we have received from Sandwich and other places. 


The circumstances attending this new outrage are most distressing and revolt- 
Mr. Hume, an Assistant-Surgeon who was on his way to render profes- 


The commander of the set, a person named Putnam, was among those par- 


doned by Sir George Arthur last winter; he paid the forfeit of his own life, 
being killed in the action. 


States Army at Detroit, are understood to have acted with promptness and 
energy. 


Gen. Brady and. the other officers of the United 


Not one Canadian joined the “ Patriots.” 

Sir George Arthur appointed Oct. 14th as a day of public Fast and humiliation. 
Von Shoultz, who commanded the Brigands. at Prescott, and two others, have 
been tried, found guilty and hung at Kingston. 

In Lower Canada, Sir Jonh Colborne has suspended Judges Panet and Bedard: 





Mexico.—The French squadron by a well planned attack upon the castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa, succeeded in capturing that strong fortress in the course of a 
few hours. It is one of the most brilliant achievements in the naval history of 
France. The extraordinary success is ina great measure ascribed to the effects 
of the large mortars first employed at the siege of Antwerp. 

_ We welcome to our columns once more our correspoudent Mites, who has. 
given us an accurate and vivacious account of the late insurrection in Lower 


Canada. 
THE TORONTO PATRIOT. 

This notoriously scurri!ous journal has made another indecent attack upon the 
editor ef this paper, the object of which is to fix upon him a charge of duplicity 
and faithlessness to the Canadian people in their present struggle! Suchacharge 
will doubtless astonish many who are not acquainted with the abusive and libel- 
lous character of the “ Patriot’ in question. We should treat the matter with 
the silence it deserves, did not this attack exceed in audacity and vileness any 
thing of the sort we have ever witnessed. The pretext laid hold of is an expres- 
sion used in the Albion of the 24th ult , when describing the attack upon Pres- 
cott, in Upper Canada, by the Americans from Oswego, Sacketts Harbour, &ca 
We are, it seems, accused of having called that transaction a rebellion, whereas 
it was ouly an invasion of sympathisers from this side of the lines. The fol- 
lowing are a couple of the passages, and are fair specimens of the whole tirade. 

« The truth-loviog, English-minded Editor of the Albion, who calls himself in 
his prospectus ‘* the zealous advocate of the British coustitution inits purity,” 
in his paper of the 24th, close on the heels of the Proclamation of the 21st, 
echoes the Washington falsehood [that lately issued by the President] with re- 
doubled force, and tel!s us ‘he has now to describe the rise, progress, and su 
pression of another Rebellion in Upper Canada” —has this ‘* zealous advocate’’ 
ever in the course of his diversified reading stumbled on the aphorism of the 
oriental Saadi. ‘' If the Prince at noonday, say, “it is night, declare that thou 
seest the moon and the Stars,”°—or have not some distinct worldly visions of a 

heavy American subscription list put to flight the fair forms of truth and honesty 
and changed the British minded Fiditor into the American courtier, the supple 
panderer to the distorted tastes of his ‘* Patriot” subscribers ? 

It is true, the patrietic Editor’s United States subscriptiun list and numerically 
excreds the Canadian—it is true, that a double impression is generally worked 
off, and that perhaps the sheet designed as asop for the Yankee democrat, by 
mistake occasionally finds its way into the hands of the Canadian royalist.’ 

We tow subjoin the short paragraph upon which all this is founded. 

“Tn our last we announced the sappression of the rebellion in Lower Canada : 
we have now to describe the rise, progress, and suppression of another in Upper 








men, when all made the best of their way tothe point above mentioned. The 
landing of these marauders was the first day prevented by the gallant behaviour 
of the Experiment steamer, Lieut. Fowle, a vessel which forms a part of the 
Naval force organized for the Lake service, under Capt. Sandom. The bien | 
tical vessels took shelter at Ogdensburgh, but the neat day sueceeded in landing 
their men at Wisdin)!! Poiat, one mile and a half below, where,they took posses- | 
sion of the stone Windmill and otker stone buildings, as well as the adjacent 
fields aud heights. Preparations were shortly made to dislodge them, by Col. 
Young, with a body of loyal volunteers, Giengarrys’, militia, and a few men of 
the 83rd Regt, under Lieut. Jonnson, assisted by some Royal marines from 
Kingston. This force after 2 gallant action, succeeded in driving the enemy 
into the mill and stone buildings, and then awaited the arrival of Artillery from 
Kingston. The loss on this occasion wes four men killed and three women, 
and about 40 wounded. Lieut. Johnson, of the 83d, unfortunately lost his life 
while bravely leading on his detachment. The particulars of this affair will 
be found in the official despatch of Col, Young, to which we refer the 1eader.”’ 
“On the 15¢h the Hon. Col. Dundas arrived from Kingston with four com- 





proceedings the wharves at Detroit were crowded with persons who rent the air 
with cheers in support of the brigands and pirates. Their standard-bearer was 
shot by Mr. Pierre Marnatette, an evsigh ian Captain Thebo’s company, and the 
colour itself was captured by Lieutenint Ronkia of Captain Sparke’s company. 
It is a tr.-colour flag with a crescent and two stars in the lower corner near the 
staff. 

I have much gratification in stating that the whole of the Volunteers and Mi- 
li'ia behaved with the greatest gallantry --Among the former were Charles Baby, 
Joseph Wood, C Askin, and W. R. Wood, Esqrs —Mr. Grant, Editor of the 
Sandwich Herald, and Messrs. Gatefield, Laughton, and Paxton, of Sandwich. 
Tam about to order the prisoners to be removed either to London or Amberst- 
burgh (if you approve of it) because the Gaol here is not sufficient to hold them, 
and the many more that I have no doubt our Indians and scouring parties will 
soon bring in. 

I learn from unquestionable authority that the Brigands and Pirates swarm in 
the city of Detroit, that they set the Civil and Military Authorities at detiance, 
and that we may expect another attack hourly. We ure quite prepared for 
them, and shall nv doubt give a good account of the inhuman miscreants. come 
when they will —A man named William Putnam, from the London District, is 
their seconlin command. ‘Their “ Geveral”’ is a Yankee. 

I also have the honour to enclose for your perusal and information a number 
papers taken from the Brigands, which you will perceive discloses their plans 
and machinations, and among which are the names of several apparently res- 
pectable persons of Detroit, parties to their unholy cause. These papers you will 
be pleased to take the greatest care of. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
JOHN PRINCE, Col. Commanding at Sandwich, W. F. 

To Cot. Arrey, &c., &c , Commanding at Amberstburgh and W. F. 

Pr. 8. 
ebove has been killed. Pe 


of 


MEXICO—CAPTURE OF THE SAN JUAN DE ULLOA 


BY THE FRENCH 


The french Blockading Squadion under Admiral Baudin, have bombarded 


andtakenthe castle of San Juan de Ulloa. The particulars will be found in 
the following letter from an officer of the Revenue Out.er, Woodbury. 
U.S. Revenue Cutter Woodbury } 


7th Dec. 1838. 
P. P. Rea, Esq. editor N. O. Bullétin :— 

Having been an eye-witnass of the engagement between the Castle of St. 
Juan de Ulloa, and the French blockading squadron under the command of Rear 
Admiral C. Biudin, at Vera Cruz, I have penned the following account of the 
same. The 27th day of November was fixed upon for the final issue of the 
message to the Mexican government fromthe French admiral. According to 
reports in che morning, @ COurjer had arrived, bringing their answer, which was 
‘‘war to the blade, and from the blade to the hilt.” During the morning, the 
French squadron proceeded with three double banked frigates, four sleops of 
war, as many brigs and bomb vessels, and took their position abreast of the 
castle without any interruption,at about one mile distant—the weather being very 
fine and perfectly calm. 

At haif-past 2 P.M. the bombardment from the French fleet commenced—at 
that instant the Mexican colours were hoisted on the castle, and the fire prompt- 
ly returned. 

The fire was continued by both sides without cesga.ion, till between the hours 
of 4 and 5 P.M. when the bombs from the French fleet having taken effect, two 
severe explosions took place in the castle, which for some time completely 
enveloped it in smoke. Upon clearing away, we perceived that the observatory 
which was situated on the highest battery, from which the warmest fie was kept 


Since writing the above I have learned that the Putnam mentioned 


panies of the 834, two 18 pounders, and a howitzer, and proceeded to batter the 
windmill without delay, drawing his infantry around it so as to prevent ihe es- 
cape of any part of the rebels. The fire from the 18 pounders, and from Capt 
| Sandom’s sleame:s soon became so effectual tbat the INVADERS hung outa 
flag of truce, and surrendered themselves prisoners unconditionally, 

Intelligence of this NEW INVASION reached Montrea! on the 13th, late at 
night. when Col. Wetherall, withtwo compavies of ibe Royals, and a part of 
the 93rd, was ordered wp to the point o/ danger. 

‘‘ [tis understood that the general officers, and others who were to accom 
pany the expedition, formed various excuses to remain on this side. 

“The events that have just taken place are calculated to fill the mind of every 
loyal Canadian with emotion. Nearly all the persons engaged tn the late on- 
slaugh! were American citizens, and from the opposile borders, the neighbours 





whatever , yet they carry fire and sword into a coun’ry that would be but for ther 

interference, peaceable and hap py. To be sure the project bas been frustrated, 
| but we are still told that such attempts are to be renewed—that Canada is ere 
j long to be AGAIN INVADED at all points,an I that February is the month fixed 
| on for the grand attempt. These are appalling s'atements fora quiet people. We 
know thatthe conspiracy against the devoled country is deep and widely spread 
in the United States; the whole frontier, and even thecities of the Atlantic 
States are teeming with persons; who call them selves * patriots,” and who are 
planning the most desperate and extensive designs. But we fear not the resu't, 
for the cause of the Canadians is just; they bave true hearts and strong 
arms, and will defend themselves, their wives, and their children, while blood 
flows in their veins 


miliation, the 7th of December; we trust Sir George Arthur wil! do the same 





dence, it is those of Upper Canada. The day should be observed in the most 
solemn manner, and all classes should, without exception, repair to the house of 
God. It willbe a sublime spectacle to witness a whole people prostrate be- 
fore the Creator—calling on him to fortify their hearts and nerve their arms in 
defence of their laws, and their liberties. 

“ The people of Upper Canada have on a hundred occasions manifested their 
determination to maintain the present form of goverument. On the recent occar 
sion, although THE INVADERS beld their ground four days, only three traitors 
joined thera. The militia a nd volunteers flew to arms, and on the 14th not less 
than 5000 had assembled in and around Prescott, hundreds of whom—our valued 
correspondent at Brockvflle says, without orders. So general was the rally that 
Col. Dundas sent back three companies of regulars to Kingston even before the 
enemy were subdued,because they were not wanted. This fact alone is suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most sceptical that the Canadians reguire no change of go- 
vernment 
~ ‘Twenty-five cents will be given for No. 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, Vol. 6, for the Albion at 
this Office. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9) a 91 per cert prem. 
— — 


-—- MEL AEN ATRIBLON. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1838. 





We have accounts from France to the 8th ult. but they are not important. 





UPPER CANADA. 





and friends of the Canadians— people wio have received no injury or provocation | 


‘* Sir John Colborne has ordained by proclamation, as a day of Fast and hu-, | 


for if ever an unoffendi ng people righteously invoked the protection of Provi- | 


It turns out exactly as we predicied in our last, that the invaders from Deroit, 
were defeated and fled to the woods on the very day of their landing. Inanothet) = poy 


Canada.”’ 
This is the head and front of our offending, and even if the passage were origi- 


| nally so written the crime after all would not be very heinous ; it would be at most 


a misnoumer—a mere clerical error that would correct itself in the mind of any 
person cf ordinary intelligence, especially as the subsequent part of the article 

was not only contrary to it in its tenor and tendency, but contained distinct and 

positive statementstothe contrary. Pains in fact were taken to point out to 
the readersof the Aition that this was a fresh aggression from the American 
side—another cruel and unprovoked attack upon the peace and happiness of a 
quiet people, who neither needed nor desired any changes in their form of go- 
vernment, or their political institutions. The Albion it is notorious to all its 
readers hes ever been most sedulous in keeping in view the grand distinction be- 

tween the rebellions of the Lower Province and the ‘“‘ sympathetic ’’ invasions 
of the Upper—it has repeated again and again ad nauseam that externsl aggres- 

sion, aud not internal discontent, was the cause of the miseries under which 
the province groaned; yet we are now accused of suppressing this important 
fact, and the basest motives are ascribed to us for our pretended so doing. But 
| as we said before, we did not so write the paragraph, it fell from our pen as fol- 





lows :— 

“Tn our last we ennounced the suppression of the rebellion in Lower Canada ; 
| we have now to describe the rise, progress, and suppression of another invasion 
| in Upper Canada.” 

Ip the haste of composition the word invasion was accidentally omitted, and 
| the omission was not observed by the gentleman who read the proof. The truth 
| of this is borne eut by the subsequent part of the article, the main portion of 
| which we have inserted in the previous column, and we ask our readers to com- 
the infamous and libellous charges quoted from the Patriot in the 
| firet pert of this article. It will be observed that the word “invasion,” or ite 
| co-derivatives, is used four times, the word rebellion not once. We are actually 
| arraigned for using a word we never cid use, and which, as relates <o Upper Ca- 
| nada, is not to be found in the article at all!! This the libeller * would seem, was 
| aware of, aud therefore in a garbled extract he eupplied t*e word himself. Mie 


| fraudulent quotation is thus written in the Patriot :— 
| 


“ He (the editor of the Albion) has now to describe the rise, progress, and sup- 
pression of another Rebellion in Upper Cars. é 
By comparing this passage with the «ue one the fabrication will be apparent. 

We shall not of course condesr-ad to enter upon a defence of our sincerity 
in the Canadian cause, or any vther we may think proper to advocate ; neither 
| shall we lower ourselve> by bandying cpithets with such a writer as now 
| assails us, but shall s»»mit the whole matter to a legal tribunal, in order that the 
parties may have p opportunity of proving their charges in acourt of justice. 
The infamous imputation of publishing two editions of the Albion, one for Ca- 
pada and the other against it, isa little too much. 

It is true tho article purports to be written by some fictitiously-named slan- 
derer, but then the editor aud publisher, Mr. Dalton, admits that he was aware 
of its nature, and with consummate hypocrisy laments that we “laid ourselves 
open,” and then calls us his “ friend.” He is responsible for the contents of his 
journal, and from him we sliall seek redress, for the wholesale propagator of a 
libel is more culpable tan the libeller himself ; besices, this is not the first at- 
tack of the same sort. and it is perfectly obvious the assailants are actuated by 
any thing but the public good. Jealousy and rivalry of this paper are doubtless 


| pare it with 


| 


the incentives in operation. 

Mr. Dalton oot ‘ong since was a Radical and demagogue himself; he then as- 
sailed us for having tov much loyalty—he now abuses us for having too little. 
This we suppose is to prove the sincerity of his conversion 

The brutality and violence of the Tgroato Patriot axe proverbial—it assaults 
with the utmost rancour all parties—a sort of crazy licentiousness seems to 
| pervade ‘ts col ons, which is disgusting to every person of gentlemanly feel- 
We shall shortly announce the plan 


we have in contemplation for correcting this evil. 


ing, and injurious to the Canadian cause 














K : ¥ al ndg nent ained last August against Wm. L. 
rTM: L. MACKENZIE.—For sale, a jndg nent obtained last Aug gail 
W Mackenzie, for $2337 36° Apply to George Bruce & Co. No 1? Chambers poe: 
A good PRIN TER wanted to go Sc uth . Dec32-t 
































7 She Alvion. 











WHY ARE YOU WEEPING. 


Ballad, Sung by Mrs. Wood—Composed by Henri Herz. New York, Published by Dubois and Bacon, 285 Broadway. 
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Why 


are you weeping dear Mother? 


When I am on the 
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Is the same Watching no more o'er 


Think 


me? 








of the lesson you 
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taught me, 





















































years, Prac - tise their precepts, dear Mother 


And they will calm your fears. 
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Have I not seen you watching 
Oft from the storm lash’d shore, 
When the lightning dart was flashing, 
Fear'd you the thunder'’s roar ? 
When for my father’s danger, 
I, like a child, have wept, 


Did you not say that in Heaven 
Watch o’er his life was kept? 


Be of good cheer, dear Mother ! 
Hope is my guiding star ; 
a Be it your’s, too, dear Mother, 


NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. 

Several years have now elapsed since a new series of this Journal was commenc ed ; 1n the course of which the reserves upon each impression have become gra- 
dually diminished through the accession of subscribers, and the demand for back numbers in order to complete sets. These reserves have now become exhausted, 
and we are consequently under the necessity of bringing the present series tv a close, and of commencing a new one. 

The Axsion has now nearly attained the completion of its seventeenth year, and by the liberal support of its readers, a support which has been steadily and 
continually increasing, it has been able to assume an importance in periodicals commensurate with the maturity of its existence, and the uncommon extent of its 


diffusion. To the difficulties which attended the outset of its career it may no wbe scarcely necessary to allude, yet there are many of our patrons who may per- 
haps be unaware of the obstacles originally opposed to its establishment. 


The ALBion,—purporting to be a journal dedicated to the object of conveying to the 
British resident on this cuntinent a clear insight into the politics and literature of his country, of offering to the native citizen a condensed and digested view of 


what was passing beyond his shores, and of cementing the ties which should exist between both by making them better acquainted with each other,—was com- 
menced at a period when those amicable associations now so happily existing between two great countries of the same common descent, were much weaker 
than at present we experience them; and therefore it was found that many prejudices must be overcome, and many conflicting opinions be reconciled, before 
such a confidence could be reposed in it as to give assurrance of its final success. The plan we adopted, and sedulously acted upon, was carefully to avoid such sub- 
jects as would be likely to occasioz a collision of opinion—delicately to refrain from replying to accusation, except for the purpose of correcting manifest error 
and misapprehension, and intently to preserve ourselves from committal upon the various and numerous local subjects which had been pressed upon our attention. 
We have pursued an undeviating political course with respect to the British Empire throughout our editorial voyage, and the ensigns under which we have sailed, 
have never, we hope, beon lowered or tarnished. Zealous advocates of the British constitution in its purity—neither opposing timely and judicious alterations, nor 


applauding party or violent changes, we have steered a consistent course, and, we trust, have made the port of our hopes in securing the approbation and confi- 
dence of the public. 


As literary gleaners, we have sought the fairest fields of song and story. We have borrowed from the garners of poetry and prose whenever we could detect 
their existence, and, in the desire of culling from every source at our command, not only ‘‘ matter of amusement, but subject of instruction ” 
the page of love andthe riches of modern literature, until our purpose was fairly accomplished in the perfection of our weekly offering 
Totally apart from a spirit of ostentation we may assert, that the ALsion contributed, in a great degree, to impart that taste for the elegant literature of Eng- 
land which is now so prevalent ; and the most unremitting assiduity has been displayed in supplying the demand that we were among the first to encourage. 
In particular we may here mention that we have given copiously from the works of Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Austen, Mary Howitt, Mary 
Russell Mitford, Madame de Stael, Capts. Marryat, Chamier, and Glascock ; Bulwer, James, McIntosh, Lover, Poole, Dickens, Lockhart, Hook, Croker, Miller, 
Elliott, &c. &c., besides approved papers from anonymous authors; thus rendering our columns a means of introduction to the most admired writers, and, as 
we trust, causing by their diversity an agreeable melange of polite literature. 


we have ransacked 


For several of these authors we claim the merit of having given their first in- 
sade j : 
troduction to readers on this side the Atlantic, and of contributing to foster the taste for their writings which is at present so prevalent among the reading pub- 


lic. Among these we would mention in particular Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Mr. (now Sir Edward) Bulwer, Capt. Marryat, &c. From the very commence- 
ment our aim has been to effect improvements, enlargements, and judicious embellishments, so as to render the ALBION every way acceptable to its readers ; 


our march has been ever onward, and our exertions constant; we may confi lently assert that in quantity and quality of matter, as well as in style of execu- 
tion no periodical whatever has gone heyond us. In particular we wouid call attention to the plates of the New British House of Parliament, the portrait of 


the celebrated actress Miss Ellen Tree, and that of the accomplished danceuse Mdlle. Celeste, all of which have received the most unqualified approval of cri- 
; " Ty c . . . 

tical judges. ‘To these we may add another which is nearly finished, and will appear in a very short time,—a portrait of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, executed 
m the finest style of art, and may be considered as much superior even to those which have preceded it. 


We have now therefore to announce that it is our intention to close the present series with the last number of the current volume, and commence a NEW 
SERIES with the first number of the ensuing year, which will be issued on the fixth of January next. 


The paper will then appear in an entirely new type, cast expressly for it ; the head and decorations will also be entirely new, and executed by the best artists— 
while an increased energy will be infused into its columns, whether selected or editorial. We shall strike off a large number of extra copies to enable us to sup- 
ply such demands as may be hereafter made on us for the work. 

In order to commence the New Series in a satisfactor, manner to new subscribers, without compromising the satisfaction of those who are at present 
readers of the ALBion, it is purposed to make a summary of each of the few subjects which may not be completed at the conclusion of the present volume. 
This we presume willbe a refreshing remembrance to those who have perused the subjects in successive papers, and will at the same time make new readers 


sufficiently conversant with them to read the remainder with pleasure to themselves. 


The thread of the story will be distinctly and carefully preserved in the 
summary alluded to. 


It will be desirable that such persons as shall feel inclined to become subscribers tothe New Series should send forward their names without delay, as the 
influx of these will guide us in estimating the nnmber of extra copies it may be necessary to print. 

Our present subscribers will be pleased to understand that this arrangement will put them to no inconvenience whatever, nor will it be necessary for them to 
announce their desire to continue their subscription, as we shall, of course, forward the papers in the usual way to all who have duly paid up their arrears 

The terms of the Apion will be as usual, siz dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

Will the papers with which we exchange have the kindness to give this prospectus a notice 


RS. LEWIS, pup 





f Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte, IANO FORTES & CLASSICAL MUSIC.—Davis & Horn respectfully 
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When I am roaming far. 

Oft will my home-thoughts wander 
O'er the stormy main, 

And in your dreams I'll whisper, 
Mother! we meet again. 


| ™ ENERAL AGENCY IN THE WEST,.—Louis Stanisiaus, lately from Cleveland (Ohio 


W being on the point of establishing himself in Sandusky City (Ohio), will attend to the 


yy 


| ‘ollection of ali claims, the payment of Taxes, Land Agencies and Commissions gene 


| rally. 


Sandusky City, on account of its geographical situation and its various rail roads ter- 
minating there, presents advantages greater than any other place in that part of the 
West.—it is only 60 miles from Cleveiand and Ohio City, 60 miles from Detroit, 106 miles 
from Columbus, 200 miles from Cincinnati and at a very short distance from Elyria, Huron, 

| Milan, Norwalk, Toledo, Manhattan, Perrysburgh, Maumee City and Monroe. 

L.S. having been engaged inthe above business for twelve years, having visited the 

| principal places of the West, and speaking four different European languages, trusts that 
these are the advantages worth noticing, especially in the Sale of Real Estate to emigrants 


from Europe. 


L. S. may be seen at No. 94 Broadway, until the 24 inst. 


New-York Oct. 20, 1838. 


References —Hon. E. Lane, chief juage of the Supreme Court, Norwalk [Ohio]; Hon. 
R. Wood, judge of the Supreme Court, Cleveland (Ohio); Messrs. Frederick Gebhard 


& Co., 


Laverty & Gantley, Wolfe & Clarks, Wolfe, Bishop & Co., Joshua Coit, Esq., 60 
Wall street, Amos Palmer, Esq., Foster Nostrand, Esq.. New-York City. (Oct. 23 1t.*] 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month 


This line of packets wiil hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil suc 


ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
‘ and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


every month throughout the year, vi 


| Ships. Masters. 


St. James, 
Montreal, 


W UH. Sebor, 
S.B. Grifting, 





2:— 


Jan. 


Ways of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 


ork. London, 


1, May 1, 


Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 


* 10, « 10, “* 10, “7 * ¥ “ 7, 


| Gladiator, T. Britton, = ee ** 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
| Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “* HW, “* NM, * H, 
| Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, * 10, “ 10, “ 97, 97, “ &7, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, * 2 * oe 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7%, 
| Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, March], July 1, Nov. 1, “ “7, 9 HH, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “os 10 * JO, “« 10, A, “© @, © 7, 
| President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 26, “ 20, “ 20, May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 2, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 49d, “ wm, “rm * FF * © s 
| Westminster, |G. Moore, | * 90, © 20, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Greet care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, é&c. are of t} 


yest description. 
which includes wine and liquors. 


| be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 


| Lading are signed therefor 


Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
| GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERKPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. j 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeol, 


' have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz 


Ships. Captains. 





Pays of Sailing from New 


Days of Sailing from 


is 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 


ork. Liverpool. 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7, |Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, | Thompson, | “33, * 33, “ 38, iSept. 3, Jam. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, | Bailey, } « 19) « JQ 4 6} * 7 “7 7, 
Roscius, | Collins, i“, *@ §* Be wm «et Oe 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, |Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | em * ef * we 
Independence, | E. Nye, cy, * % * £1.¢+(+2 *~ & .* 
Virginian, I. Harris, “13, “ 18, “ 48,1Oct. I, Feb. 1, June J, 
Oxford, | J. Rathbone, “em “- “ 679,) * . - = 
Siddons, | Britton, +e £8 © Bi“, *“ Bw * 
North America, | Hoxie, iSept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19, “ 19 “ 19, 
Roscoe, | J. C. Delano, a7 8 | = 24 oe ©) Ee” oe 
Sheffield, iv.P. Aten, | * 3, *“ 3 © peer. 3 March I, July 1, 
Europe, | A.C. Marshall, “ 19, “ 16 ht |S eS oe 
Sheridan, | Depeyster, “95, J 95, « a: Se 13, 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,| “ 19 “ 19, ; 9 
Geo. Washington, H. Holdrege, > _ = & . * o/..  e ‘ 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘ 13, ‘ 13,/Dec. J, April 1, Aug. I, 
South America, | Barstow, a 2! eo oe eee 
| Garrick, | N. BD, Paimer, | “33, ¢ 9, “ Bi ee 2 my © 13 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,}) “ 19, ss, “ 


tions for passengers. 
and from Liverpool to New York at 








These skips are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda 
The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
35 g 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 


uineas, including wines stores, and bedding 


cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


Orpheus, and Cambridge, 


Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virg 


Agents for ships Pennsylvania, In 
GRINS 


WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st.. 
an and Garrick, 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, S 


acquaint the 
Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils musical world tha have a complete assortment of splendid Piano Fortes even 
For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crosby street ; by Mr. Hoin personally in Bost which they warrant to be equal, both in quality of | 
[Sept.22-tf.] , tone and w rkimanship,to any t f are manufacture Any instrument purchased of 
" ae il = ; them will be exchanged wit 12 months free of expense, if proved to be defective 
HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York A 1, Emi- | Piano fortes tuned, repa 1 exchanged. A lar re 86 lect mm f new and « il 
” : P ’ L - . _— we , 5° mae OF EK eee aSSiC 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady's Book, &c. &c., by ’ <=. ' music, by the most eminent a ors, viz: Herz, Huyten, Czeruy, Moschelles, Chaulieu 
N 7-6 JOHN BARDSLEY, Agent Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Horn &c. & wi , 
Nov 14] Chesnut Street 411 Broadway, Dec. 15th, 1838 


(Dec15-tf-eow’] 


Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Pure 


nian 


ELI. 


here 


re. Columbus, South America, England, 


GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 


BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.*. 

T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
ar e Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y, 
Liverpeo) 


FE. K. COLLINS & ©o., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool 










































